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The Army University Centers in the 
European [heater 
By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


HE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM developed by the Army for 

the off-duty time of its personnel is well known to most 
educators. With the coming of VE Day this program 

in the European theater of operations took on new signifi- 
cance. Men released from combat service had increased off- 
duty time which needed to be occupied in some constructive 
manner. The Information and Education Division of the 
Army had foreseen this situation and had made plans, begin- 
ning as far back as 1943, for an intensified educational pro- 
gram to be put into operation upon the cessation of hostilities. 
The plans for the posthostilities educational program in 
the European theater embraced five major activities: (1) an 
increased use of the correspondence courses directed by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute; (2) a comprehensive 
system of command unit schools, staffed by teachers drawn 
from the military units in which the schools are located; (3) 
training with civilian agencies, an arrangement whereby 
qualified men and women from the Army are sent to civilian 
universities or industrial establishments in Europe to receive 
training in accordance with their specialized interests; (4) a 
centralized technical school where personnel with journeyman 
status in some trade take refresher courses to inform them of 
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recent developments and to restore skills that may have lapsed 
through disuse; (5) two University Study Centers offering a 
relatively complete program of college-level courses. This 
article concerns only this last-mentioned phase of the total 
educational program in the European theater of operations. 

The plans for the two University Study Centers called for 
one to be set up in England and the other in France, each to 
care for 4,000 students at one time. The location chosen in 
England was Shrivenham, about twenty miles from Oxford, 
where a military college for the British Army had been estab- 
lished before the war and where the American forces had 
maintained a training school for some time during the war. 
Biarritz was chosen as the site for the University Study Center 
in France. This city is well known to American tourists as 
a seaside resort in the Basque country on the Bay of Biscay, 
some twenty miles from the Spanish border. Biarritz has 
been a playground for the nobility and wealthy people of 
Europe ever since it was first popularized by Empress Eugénie 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The two University 
Study Centers were officially designated respectively as 
Shrivenham American University and Biarritz American Uni- 
versity. Inasmuch as the writer of this article was stationed 
at Biarritz, the detailed information given here applies chiefly 
to that institution. The two, however, are sufficiently alike 
that most statements about Biarritz American University 
apply also to Shrivenham. 

The mission of the Centers, as originally stated, is to pre- 
pare military personnel for the return to civilian life by offer- 
ing opportunities for study at the college level. The policy 
has been to establish a program as nearly as possible like that 
of a normal civilian college or university and to maintain an 
atmosphere in which those who have been fighting the war in 
Europe can begin again to experience the normal life of the 
prewar American university. For a large number of those 
who will soon be discharged from the Army, it is hoped that 
this experience will make considerably easier the return to 
college and the adjustment to academic life. There is also 
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the opportunity to earn credits which may be transferred to 
civilian institutions. 

For another large group of students who do not plan to 
attend college after being discharged from the Army, the 
courses of study offer opportunities for useful preparation in 
such fields as commerce, agriculture, engineering, and jour- 
nalism. For all those privileged to attend the University 
Study Centers, it is expected that a welcome relief will be 
afforded from the usual routine of military life, a routine that, 
especially in the interval between military victory and final 
demobilization, can be tedious and boring to men of good 
intellectual ability. 

The administrative organization of the two Army Uni- 
versity Centers follows a typical military pattern. Each is 
operated as a separate unit, under its respective Base Section 
of Theater Service Forces, European theater. The central 
headquarters of the Information and Education Division, 
located in Paris, renders staff service and maintains general 
supervision over both institutions. The commandant of 
Biarritz American University is Brigadier General Samuel L. 
McCroskey. The commandant at Shrivenham is Brigadier 
General C. M. Thiele. The Academic Division is a major 
unit within each of the university organizations. The usual 
other administrative divisions found in an Army organization 
are also maintained, such as Administration (G-1), Supply 
(G-4), Special Services, and Headquarters Command. 

The operation of a large-scale college-level educational pro- 
gram that does not have increased military proficiency as its 
immediate goal is something new for the Army, and it has re- 
quired some special administrative arrangements. It was 
foreseen that the program would need direction from persons 
familiar with the operation of universities in the United 
States, inasmuch as the services are intended to be as much as 
possible like those of civilian institutions. At Shrivenham 
this was accomplished by putting a civilian educator, Elmer T. 
Peterson of the University of Lowa, in the position of deputy 
chief of the Academic Division, responsible immediately to 
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the Army officer who is chief of that Division. At Biarritz, 
the writer has been serving in a similar capacity but with a 
somewhat different administrative arrangement; instead of 
being a line officer, he is a special staff oficer for the com- 
manding general, with the title of dean and academic adviser. 
In this position he advises both the commanding general and 
the Army officer who is director of the Academic Division 
on all matters affecting the academic program. Although the 
plans for educational direction are different in the two institu- 
tions, both seem to have had the desired effect of maintaining 
an academic control that is closely in touch with standards 
and procedures maintained in civilian institutions. 

Biarritz American University has been particularly fortu- 
nate in the selection of its commanding general and its major 
staff officers. General McCroskey and the director of the Aca- 
demic Division, Colonel E. B. Thompson, combine superior 
administrative ability with an excellent and sympathetic under- 
standing of educational problems. The heads of the other 
major divisions of the Army organization have proved equally 
capable in their own fields. They are wholeheartedly in 
agreement with the policy that the fundamental purpose of 
Biarritz American University is to maintain a sound educa- 
tional program. Under the capable leadership of the com- 
manding general, the faculty and the military staff have 
worked as a well-coordinated and highly successful team. 
The writer has no firsthand acquaintance with the administra- 
tive personnel at Shrivenham American University, but the 
success of its program indicates that it too has been fortunate 
in the selection of officers and the caliber of its military 
leadership. 

Within the Academic Division the administrative organiza- 
tion follows the arrangement of subject-matter courses in eight 
major units, known as sections: agriculture, commerce, educa- 
tion, engineering, fine arts, journalism, liberal arts, and science. 
No attempt has been made to offer courses in medicine, 
dentistry, law, theology, or home economics, but otherwise the 
curriculum includes practically every major field of study com- 
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monly found in American colleges and universities. Each sec- 
tion is under the supervision of a chief who is a regular mem- 
ber of the teaching faculty. Within the larger sections, de- 
partments are organized, each under the direction of a head. 

A survey that had been made by the research staff of the 
Information and Education Division was used as a basis for 
determining the probable distribution of student interest 
among the various fields of study, and these data also served 
to indicate the number of staff members needed and the prob- 
able range of courses that should be offered in each field. 
The accompanying table shows the numbers of courses, classes 
(more than one class was maintained in many courses), 
faculty members, and student course registrations in each field 
at Biarritz American University during the first term, August 
20 to October 12, 1945. 


NuMBER OF Courses, CLASSES, FACULTY MEMBERS, AND STUDENT REGISTRATIONS 
in EacH ACADEMIC SECTION, BIARRITZ AMERICAN UUIVERSITY, 
First Term, AuGcust 20 To OcToBer 12, 1945 























| Student Course 

Section Courses | Classes Instructors* | Registrationst 
a ee eee eee 23 35 15 953 
en EE OTe, 38 12 | 55 3,178 
SE wk a in is Oe wae aks 16 25 i4 413 
Engineering............+++++| 22 28 | 18 | 503 
a ae owe iis 43 | 67 35 1,330 
faendin......... Lp at 20 | rive 538 
SD OO 6 vrs oop ep devval 85 171 | 73 ! 3,169 
reser 28 | — 7 51 1,802 
TD itermiatreia in. ne<6th lee | 272 | 11,886 


* As of September 24, 1945. 

+ As of August 25, 1945. 

The great majority of the courses given are at the fresh- 
man and sophomore levels. A number of upper-division 
courses and some graduate courses are also given in subjects 
where adequate facilities are available. Several of the more 
advanced courses that were originally listed have not been 
given, because it proved impossible to obtain needed supplies 
and equipment, or because expected faculty members did not 
arrive, or because student demand did not justify the offering. 
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The students who attend the Army University Centers are 
assigned by their respective commanding officers on the ad- 
vice of the Information and Education officer of the unit to 
which they belong, the total for each Center not to exceed 
the previously-established limit of 4,000 students. Quotas 
are fixed first for students in each of the eight major fields in 
the academic program so that the number in each field will be 
in proportion to the size of the instructional staff. As pre- 
viously indicated, the percentage distribution was originally 
derived from a survey of opinions of soldiers concerning the 
subjects they would like to study. After the quota for each 
field of study is determined, special quotas are set up for each 
of the major command units in the European theater. In each 
major command unit, the quota is again distributed among 
subject-matter fields in the same proportions as the total 
quota. Special quotas are established for Army nurses and 
WAC’s so that female personnel will be represented in the 
student body in the same proportion as in the entire Army in 
the European theater. Commissioned officer personnel is 
limited to 10 percent of the total quota for each unit. 

The general requirement for eligibility for assignment as a 
student to the Army University Centers is graduation from 
high school. A few exceptions were allowed in the case of 
mature men who were intellectually on a level suited for col- 
lege work. Limitation of the program in the University Study 
Centers to those who have completed high school is justified, 
because soldiers with lower academic attainments can be 
served well by other phases of the educational program, par- 
ticularly the correspondence courses of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, the command unit schools, and the 
Centralized Technical School. The students who have been 
assigned to Centers have proved in practically every case to 
have been carefully chosen. In the few instances where it 
has been evident that the directive for the selection of stu- 
dents has not been followed, the soldiers have been returned 
immediately through channels to their parent units with a 
letter of explanation to their commanding officers. 
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The students who attended the first term at both Biarritz 
and Shrivenham were surprisingly mature. The median age 
was in the interval between twenty-four and twenty-six years. 
In the second term, after high-point men in the Army had been 
shipped back to the United States in large numbers, the 
average age has been about two years less than in the first 
term. Only 20 percent of the students at Biarritz have had 
more than two years of college work, but approximately 10 
percent of all the students have the bachelor’s degree. About 
fifty students in the second term at Biarritz hold degrees be- 
yond the bachelor’s. 

A faculty of approximately 260 instructors was assembled 
for each of the two Centers. The relatively low student- 
faculty ratio (approximately 15.4 students for each teacher) 
is justified by the aim of encouraging close contact between 
faculty and students and a high degree of individualization 
in the teaching and counseling services. 

The members of the instructional staff have been brought 
together from three different sources. Slightly more than 
one-third of the total was obtained from the military forces 
in Europe by means of a careful search for those with exten- 
sive graduate preparation and a record of successful college 
experience. No attention was paid to the grade or rank of 
the soldier if he possessed the desired qualifications. While 
most of them were commissioned officers, there were a con- 
siderable number of noncommissioned officers and a few pri- 
vates. A smaller group, about one-eighth of the total faculty, 
was obtained by a similar process of screening from com- 
missioned officer personnel in the United States; for practi- 
cally all these men, the assignment to the Centers in Europe 
was their first foreign service. Slightly more than half of the 
total faculty were civilians recruited from the colleges and 
universities of the United States specifically for service in the 
Centers in Europe. The figures given above for the pro- 
portions of the groups are for Biarritz American University; 
distribution at Shrivenham is similar. 

The recruiting of instructors in the United States was done 
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under a directive from the European theater of operations. 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul C. Packer, in civilian life dean of the 
School of Education at Iowa State University, was sent by 
the headquarters of the Information and Education Division 
in Europe to the Pentagon in Washington to supervise the 
procurement of faculty members. The plan adopted by the 
authorities of the Education Branch in the Pentagon for the 
recruiting of civilian instructors was to select first a key per- 
son in each major field of study. This selection was usually 
made through contact with the learned society or societies in 
the subject-matter field. These key persons were then brought 
to the Pentagon and asked to make up a list of the best col- 
lege and university teachers in their respective fields. They 
then called these persons by long-distance telephone to invite 
them to join the faculties of the University Study Centers in 
Europe. The military men to be transferred from the United 
States to the University Study Center faculties were chosen 
by the same persons who made the contacts with civilian in- 
structors. The number of instructors to be obtained in each 
field was indicated in a table of organization that had been 
set up by headquarters of the Information and Education 
Division in the European theater. Almost every man who 
was invited to join the faculty of the Center was eager to 
accept, but one circumstance or another prevented many who 
wished to come from participating in the program. In the 
remarkably short time of about one month, it was possible to 
make arrangements for practically all of the civilian faculty 
members needed for the two Centers. 

The directive governing the selection of civilian faculty 
members in the United States laid down certain requirements. 
In the first place, all were to be at least forty-two years of age 
so that there might be no question about their having escaped 
earlier participation in the military forces of the country. 
Each had to pass a physical examination, but the require- 
ments were only such as to give reasonable assurance that 
the man’s physical condition would permit him to carry on 
the usual teaching duties of a college professor. It was neces- 
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sary to recruit men who were able to leave their regular 
positions for a period of not less than seven months and who 
could make arrangements to leave on relatively short notice. 
This was an exceedingly difficult requirement to meet, but 
university presidents and deans were in most cases cooperative 
in making arrangements for necessary leaves of absence. 

The most important qualification set up for the procure- 
ment of faculty members was that they should be outstand- 
ingly good teachers. Little or no attention was paid to the 
record of the man’s research or to the list of his publications, 
except as these indicated general standing in his scholarly 
field. There was a further limitation, somewhat elastic, on 
the number of faculty members to be procured from any one 
institution. By following these requirements, it was possible 
to assemble a group of instructors of extraordinarily high 
qualifications as teachers. In fact, it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that there is probably no college or univer- 
sity of similar size in the United States where the instructional 
staff as a whole has such a high average level cf competence 
as these two Army faculties in Europe. 

A review of the qualifications of the faculty at Biarritz 
American University will indicate the kind of persons who 
were brought into the project. Of the entire faculty, military 
men and civilians combined, more than half hold the doctor’s 
degree. If the fields in which doctor’s degrees are seldom 
given, such as art, music, dramatics, engineering, and journal- 
ism, are excluded, the percentage of faculty having the highest 
degree is sixty. Of the 244 faculty members who have had 
recent connections with colleges and universities in the United 
States, 11 were deans, 43 were heads of departments, and 48 
were full professors in their respective institutions. 

The faculty of the Center works as a unit without any dis- 
tinction being drawn between civilian and military personnel. 
Assignment to duty as section chief or department head is 
made in terms of the qualifications of the personnel, without 
regard to military or civilian status. It has happened in most 
cases that these administrative oficers have been civilians. 
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The members of the instructional staff who have respon- 
sibility for teaching classes are all given the title of instructor 
without the distinctions of academic rank that are customary 
in civilian institutions. Those with administrative respon- 
sibility as chiefs of sections and heads of departments are 
considered merely as instructors with added duties of an 
executive sort. In addition to the instructors, twenty-nine 
men are classified as assistant instructors. These members of 
the faculty do not have final responsibility for teaching any 
classes but serve as laboratory assistants, paper readers, or in 
other capacities commonly recognized in civilian institutions. 
The assistant instructors are all enlisted men drawn from the 
armed forces in the European theater. Practically all of 
them have the bachelor’s degree and 38 percent at Biarritz 
have the master’s degree. 

The faculty members represent a wide geographical and 
institutional distribution. Those at Biarritz have had recent 
connections as faculty members with 145 different colleges and 
universities in the United States located in forty-one different 
states. Their degrees represent 174 different colleges and 
universities in the United States and 13 other institutions in 
foreign countries. The doctor’s degrees held by the faculty 
members come from all the better known universities in the 
United States. 

The instructional program is set up to operate for terms 
eight weeks in length. An interval of ten days to two weeks is 
allowed between terms, to ship out one group of students and 
to receive the next group and get them registered and ready 
for classes. Registration is completed prior to the beginning 
of the term. In order to distribute as widely as possible the 
opportunity for attendance, it is the general policy not to per- 
mit students to attend two consecutive terms. At the end of 
the first term in Biarritz, however, 2 percent of the students 
were selected by the faculty to be allowed to remain during 
the second term as a reward for superior performance. 

The instructional program is set up as nearly as possible 
like that of prewar days in the colleges and universities of the 
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United States. No acceleration is attempted. The typical 
course meets five times weekly for periods of fifty minutes 
for eight weeks with a total of thirty-nine or forty meetings 
during the term. Two hours of outside preparation are ex- 
pected for each hour of lecture, with corresponding adjust- 
ments for laboratory and studio and courses which meet for 
double periods. The normal program for a student is three 
courses, and only students who can give evidence of dis- 
tinctly superior ability are allowed to attempt more than 
three courses. Courses are designated by a system which 
assigns numbers in the 100 series to freshman courses, in the 
200 series to sophomore courses, and in the 300 and 400 series 
to upper-division and graduate courses. 

For purposes of scheduling, credit values are assigned to 
the courses. The typical course meeting five times weekly 
for eight weeks is given a credit value of three, inasmuch as 
the amount of subject matter covered in such a course is 
approximately that of a three-hour course given for one semes- 
ter. The general instructional situation is much like that of a 
typical summer school in a university in the United States. 

An important part of the educational experience for the 
students in the Centers is the schedule of excursions and trips 
to points of interest: For example, at Biarritz it is readily 
possible to arrange for visits by students of anthropology and 
sociology to the caves in the Vezere valley where the early 
discoveries of cave-man life were made. The famous shrine 
at Lourdes is within easy distance for a week-end trip. Lan- 
guage students find great value in trips to the nearby villages 
of the Basque country to observe local festivals and customs 
and to carry on conversation with French-speaking natives. 
Art students make week-end excursions to Paris. Students of 
history are able to visit numerous points of interest. Students 
of agriculture can see many examples of methods of farming 
and breeds of livestock which are uncommon in the United 
States. Engineering students inspect water-power projects 
in the Pyrenees Mountains. Marine biology is especially in- 
teresting with an ocean at one’s doorstep. The geologists 
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have an abundant range of field material, including the well- 
known sand-dune complex stretching north to the mouth of 
the Gironde, the exposed strata of the foothill country in and 
near Biarritz, and the rugged peaks of the Pyrenees them- 
selves only a short distance away. This almost endless variety 
of field trips supplements the usual types of classroom and 
laboratory instruction in an especially effective manner. 

The two institutions at Biarritz and Shrivenham differ con- 
siderably in their physical facilities. Shrivenham has utilized 
an installation that had been previously used for educational 
purposes with little transformation necessary. The city of 
Biarritz, on the contrary, had never before had an educational 
institution beyond its small local schools. A large amount of 
space could be obtained at Biarritz because the prewar crowds 
of summer visitors were not able to take their customary 
vacations at the seaside. Hotels, casinos, garages, store 
rooms, and villas were taken over and converted into billets, 
mess halls, offices, classrooms, laboratories, studios, a library, 
and other installations needed for the institution. The library, 
for example, was established in the former gambling room of 
the municipal casino. Villa Rochefoucauld, where Queen Vic- 
toria was accustomed to stay on her visits to Biarritz, became 
the studios of the art department. A large building, formerly 
housing a department store, is now the center for Special 
Service activities and an enlisted men’s club. The palatial 
water-front hotels are all used as student billets. The pro- 
fessors live in villas owned by wealthy people who, in former 
years, spent the season at Biarritz. The entire facilities used 
in the program both at Biarritz and Shrivenham cost the tax- 
payers of the United States nothing, because they were ob- 
tained on reverse lend-lease. 

The initiation of the program in the two Centers presented 
numerous problems. Although the plans for their develop- 
ment had been in the making for at least two years, nothing 
could be done to put them into effect until VE Day. Imme- 
diately upon the capitulation of Germany, however, the need 
for these educational facilities became imperative, and every 
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effort was made to start operations at the earliest possible 
date. To select the faculty, assemble and transport it to the 
proper places in Europe, to outline and organize the courses 
of instruction, to obtain the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment, and in the case of Biarritz to adapt to academic use 
building space that was never designed for such purposes 
were all tasks of monumental proportions. 

The plans called for the opening of the Center at Shriven- 
ham on July 30, 1945, and the one at Biarritz three weeks 
later, on August 20, 1945. ‘These dates were met but only by 
the most strenuous efforts of all concerned. This is not the 
place to recount the disappointments that were encountered 
and the obstacles that were overcome. Certainly never be- 
fore in history has an educational enterprise of such scope 
been put into operation so quickly and with as much efficiency. 
The writer’s conviction is that no organization other than 
the United States Army could have done the job so well with- 
in the required time limit. 

Although most of those connected with the planning of the 
University Study Centers had anticipated that the procure- 
ment of faculty members would constitute the most difficult 
problem, that did not prove to be the case. Both at Shriven- 
ham and Biarritz there were some shortages in staff on the 
opening date but this was not the fault of procurement; rather 
it was due to delays in transportation and to the inability of 
military personnel to get prompt releases upon being requi- 
sitioned from their current assignments. 

The greatest single difficulty was academic supplies. As 
previously noted, this was a new enterprise for the Army to 
operate, and many of the items needed were not readily avail- 
able through the usual military supply channels. The variety 
of supplies required for a university program is tremendous, 
and the exact needs could not well be foreseen until the faculty 
members arrived on the scene. In any case, procurement of 
supplies generally takes considerable time in Army procedure. 

Serious shortages of supplies and equipment in many fields 
at the opening of the Centers necessitated the cancellation of 
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a number of courses. For example musical instruments could 
not be obtained for Biarritz until the first term was nearly 
over, and in that term courses such as band, orchestra, and 
individual instruction in music had to be cancelled. In other 
cases where supplies were short or nonexistent, many strange 
improvisations had to be adopted to keep the instructional 
program going. For example, the art department lacked oil 
and used kerosene for mixing colors in the oil-painting course. 

Some textbooks which had been ordered failed to arrive in 
time for the opening of classes, and in several cases instructors 
had to teach “from the cuff’? without even a personal copy of 
the text for the course. In a faculty of lower quality this 
might have been disastrous, but the instructors who had been 
obtained for the Centers were so familiar with their own fields 
that the early shortage of texts and reference books was 
merely an inconvenience rather than a catastrophe. Grad- 
ually the supply problem was met and solved, and by the end 
of the first term most of the needed items were available. 

The actual initiation of the program for the two institutions 
involved operations at three widely separated points: Wash- 
ington, Paris, and at the institution itself. As previously de- 
scribed, the procurement of faculty members to be shipped 
from the United States took place in Washington from the 
headquarters of the Education Branch in the Pentagon. The 
preliminary lists of texts, reference books, and academic sup- 
plies were made up in the Pentagon by those who participated 
in the selection of faculty members. The Library of Con- 
gress cooperated with the officials in the Pentagon by furnish- 
ing a selected list of reference books for the libraries of the 
two Centers. 

At the very time the procurement of faculty and the order- 
ing of books was being done in the Pentagon, another group 
was actively working in the Paris headquarters of the Infor- 
mation and Education Division. This group was responsible 
for selecting faculty members from the qualified personnel in 
the military forces in the European theater, laid down the first 
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first catalogue. The selection of the site for the institution in 
France also was made at Paris headquarters. The ordering 
of general supplies needed for the military posts was carried 
on from the European theater headquarters. 

The first group of faculty members from the United States 
sailed from New York on the Queen Elizabeth on the morn- 
ing of July 5, 1945. There were 150 persons in the ship- 
ment, two-thirds of whom were destined for Shrivenham and 
one-third for Biarritz. On the ship considerable time was 
spent by the group in planning and arranging courses in each 
field of study. 

The arrival of each faculty group at its respective desti- 
nation initiated the third stage of the planning. Here the 
ideas of those who had planned separately in Washington and 
Paris had to be brought into coordination. The projected 
program of course offerings had to be adjusted to the specific 
qualifications available in the faculty. This proved to be a 
continuous process, for new faculty members have been ar- 
riving almost daily ever since the program started. Each 
incoming faculty member had his own specialty which he liked 
to teach, and each had his own notion of how the description 
of his courses should read. 

The first edition of the catalogue for Biarritz American 
University was just going to the mimeographing machine when 
the first group of instructors arrived in Paris on July 13, 1945. 
During the five weeks before the opening of classes in Biar- 
ritz, the catalogue was completely revised and reissued in 
mimeograph form. A printed edition of the first catalogue for 
for Biarritz American University was finally issued after the 
first term was under way. The catalogue for the second term as 
well as a faculty directory were issued in printed form before 
the beginning of the second term. These two last-mentioned 
documents for Biarritz American University (Bulletins 2 and 
3) are being sent to each of the 1,700 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. A supply of copies is also avail- 
able at the headquarters of the Education Branch, Informa- 
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tion and Education Division, Pentagon Building, Washington, 
pot: 

The installation in Biarritz, as has already been noted, in- 
volved special problems of physical plant, because this was 
the first institution of higher education to be set up in that 
location. Upon their arrival faculty members went to work 
diligently to supervise the modifications necessary to change 
the existing facilities into suitable academic quarters. The 
development of science laboratories required considerable 
ingenuity and improvisation. Some laboratories were not yet 
complete by the opening date of the first term, but during that 
term reasonably good facilities and equipment were provided 
for all the courses given. Little or no advanced instruction 
was attempted in any of the science departments. 

As this article is being written, the work of the second term 
in both Shrivenham and Biarritz is well under way, and there 
has been sufficient opportunity to obtain definite evaluation of 
the services rendered. The general conviction of all who 
have had opportunity to observe these institutions is that they 
have been successful far beyond expectations. Visitors, both 
American and foreign, military and civilian, have come in a 
constant stream to observe; without exception they have gone 
away with words of highest praise for what is being done. 
The French press has been especially kind in giving publicity 
to the work of Biarritz American University. 

The faculty members are unanimous in saying that they 
have never had a more stimulating and enthusiastic group of 
students to teach. They are impressed by the maturity of 
the soldiers who have been fighting the war in Europe and 
who now come as students. Such students delight a com- 
petent professor by their searching questions, by their im- 
patience with trivialities, and by the seriousness and earnest- 
ness with which they attack their studies. The faculty members 
agree that they have seldom had classes in their own institu- 
tions that have covered as much subject matter or that have 
done their assignments as thoroughly as those they have been 
instructing in the Army University Centers. 
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The students in turn are deeply appreciative of privileges 
they have had. They say that the teaching has been the best 
they have ever experienced anywhere. They are grateful for 
the relief from the usual routines of military life. Most of 
them were amazed how quickly they eased back into academic 
life and took on the typical habits and attitudes of civilian 
students. These soldiers have learned much more than sub- 
ject matter during their stay at the Centers. The discovery 
that they can readily adjust themselves to the life of civilian 
students is perhaps as important as anything else that has 
occurred during their stay. Most of them were doubtful 
about their ability to forget the war and the Army and to 
settle down to intellectual pursuits. That they could do this 
easily and quickly is significant not only for them personally, 
but also for institutions of higher education in the United 
States which may expect to receive them as students for con- 
tinued education after their discharge from the Army. 

The choice of courses by the students provides some signif- 
icant index of probable trends in course offerings in American 
colleges and universities if they are to serve the demands of 
those who are discharged from the military forces. The 
most surprising discovery is the strength of the demand for 
courses in art. It was never possible to get enough teachers 
or supplies to meet half the demand. Music is another field 
in which the demand was far beyond the available facilities. 
For example, at Biarritz there was offered in the second term 
opportunity for beginning instruction in piano; the first two 
hours of registration exhausted all the facilities which had 
been arranged for that instruction and, although the original 
facilities were increased sixfold, not half of those who re- 
quested this course could even then be accommodated. Com- 
merce is another area in which demand for instruction was 
heavy; accounting, typewriting, elementary courses in business 
management, and salesmanship were fields in which enroll- 
ments were high. Foreign languages are extremely popular; 
classes in beginning French, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
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Russian all are filled and the capacity often severely taxed, 
particularly in French and German. 

The coming of VJ Day made an important change in the 
outlook of the two Centers in the European theater. They 
were set up originally to serve principally troops awaiting re- 
deployment, but it was readily seen that this function must 
rapidly shift to service for the Army of Occupation. Both 
Shrivenham and Biarritz had begun their first terms when 
the Japanese surrender took place. 

The rapid shipment of troops back to America after VJ 
Day created considerable disturbance in the University pro- 
grams. Men whose parent units were alerted for return to 
the United States in most cases wanted to get home at the 
earliest possible date, and approximately one-fourth of the 
students of the first term had left the Centers for shipment 
home by the end of the first term. The “home-going fever” 
was highly infectious; it affected not only the students who had 
prospects of an early return, but also all those with whom 
they came in contact. For the second term at both institutions 
only those were accepted as students whose “points’’ were 
low or who agreed to stay through the term regardless of the 
opportunity to return to the United States. 

At the present writing, changes in the provisions for edu- 
cational opportunities at the college level are under consider- 
ation in the European theater. Announcement was made early 
in October 1945 that both Biarritz and Shrivenham would 
close at the end of the second term. Their closing, however, 
would not mean the discontinuance of opportunities for higher 
education for soldiers in the Army of Occupation, for plans 
are being developed for new installations to offer courses at 
the college level. Faculty members who wish to continue in 
the educational program are assured of opportunity to re- 
main in that work for the period of their contracts. The 
service rendered by the two Centers has been so outstandingly 
successful that something of the kind must undoubtedly be con- 
tinued, even though it may take on a somewhat different in- 
stitutional form. 
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The ventures into fields of higher education by the Ameri- 
can Army in the European theater may have considerable 
influence on the entire operation of military service during 
peacetime. The very obvious success of the two University 
Study Centers and the great demand for their services 
indicate that the Army may become an important agency of 
higher education. The attractiveness of service in the peace- 
time Army may readily be increased for men of ability by 
affording appropriate opportunities for continued education 
in the usual academic branches. The evidence from the ex- 
perience at Biarritz and Shrivenham is that the Army can 
operate such a program on an entirely satisfactory basis. 











Make Haste Slowly on Peacetime 
Conscription 


By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


fying the art of war, makes it more necessary than ever 

for the American people to take a hard, straight look 
at the claim that peacetime conscription is essential to our 
national defense. 

The implications of atomic energy in war are still too 
boundless to be foreseen fully even by the scientists who 
achieved nuclear fission. But we do know that on August 5, 
1945, ten men in a Flying Fortress destroyed the enemy city 
of Hiroshima with a bomb which more than 300,000 civilians 
working at their normal trades had labored to produce. 

This lends dramatic emphasis to war’s dominant trend in 
respect of the manpower required for military action and the 
civilian: support necessary to maintain the soldiers. Before 
the dawn of history, a primitive fighting man could obtain 
his own food, fashion his own weapons, and do his own fight- 
ing. Then each combat soldier was self-sufficient and required 
no men behind the lines to equip and supply him. But as wars 
have succeeded one another, the factors of provisions, equip- 
ment, and materiel have become increasingly important. As 
a result, the ratio of soldiers and sailors to civilian workers 
has continuously decreased. 

Reporting as Chief of Staff, United States Army, for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1945, General of the Army George 
C. Marshall estimated that 80,000,000 Americans were di- 
rectly involved in the prosecution of the war. Of this number, 
about 14,000,000 were in the armed forces, of which only 
1,500,000 were combat troops. These required some 66,000,- 
000 civilian workers to supply their needs. The ratio of sol- 
diers to suppliers was 7 to 33, of combat soldiers to suppliers 
1 to 44. 

It is deeply ironic that at this particular point in history, 
when scientific developments have greatly decreased the num- 
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ber of men needed for military action in comparison to the 
number of those practicing civilian skills required for their 
supply, the military authorities of the United States should 
contend that efficient national defense demands the introduc- 
tion of peacetime conscription. 

Especially is this the case when we consider the fact that 
universal military training would introduce a system under 
which drafted youths would spend a valuable part of their 
developing years in training for a type of military service in 
which there will be less and less need of manpower—and to 
the neglect of basic instruction in the physical sciences, a field 
in which the aid of technologically trained men may be irre- 
placeable in war as well as in peace. 

Since clubs and stones gave way to javelins and 
swords, manpower on the battlefield has yielded steadily di- 
minishing returns. Conscription would have had its maximum 
advantage in primitive combat. For the last two centuries, 
its usefulness has been increasingly problematic. Such fac- 
tors as the professional competence of an army’s command 
and staff in discerning the strategic situation and organizing 
the military services to cope with it, the types and volume of 
the nation’s war production, and the availability of adequate 
scientific and technological skills have become as important as 
manpower in a country’s success in war. 

Indifferent provision of any of these essential requirements 
can lead to an army’s collapse in war, irrespective of the num- 
bers, personal courage, or military training of its soldiers at 
the beginning of a war. The controlling question about peace- 
time conscription, therefore, is how much it would be likely 
to strengthen our national defense. 


Wuat Is NEEDED FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


The phrase “national defense” is a moving abstraction 
which eludes exact definition but affords a convenient spring- 
board for implementing concepts and purposes which often 
cancel one another. Its intriguing elasticity was instanced when 
the United States government furnished Spam for Britain’s 
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breakfast tables, fuel for the planes of China, and icebreakers 
for Russia’s Arctic fishing fleet under the 1941 Lend-Lease 
Act’s authorization that American goods could be made avail- 
able to an ally if the President would certify the supply of 
each item “essential to the defense of the United States.” 

Our military authorities have used the term interchange- 
ably to authorize the defense of our continental limits against 
attack from abroad, the dispatch overseas of our military 
forces in order to prevent our native soil from becoming a 
theater of war, and currently the maintenance abroad of con- 
tingents to occupy defeated enemy countries and to secure the 
peace of the world. 

The Congress properly delayed in determining this coun- 
try’s postwar military establishment, among other reasons 
because the heads of our military services have found it hard 
to agree on its character, composition, and size. The elabo- 
rate hearings of the special Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy established by the House of Representatives in 1943 
have provided a sounding board for various and often sharply 
opposed points of view. 

On September 1, 1944, General Marshall submitted a 
memorandum recommending the smallest possible professional 
Regular Army after the war with the largest possible number 
of civilian reserves. He urged the adoption of a system under 
which ‘“‘every able-bodied American shall be trained to de- 
fend his country,” and every trainee would be kept in reserve 
status for six years after completing his year’s basic training. 
He renewed these recommendations in testimony before vari- 
ous committees and in his October 10, 1945, report to the 
Secretary of War. 

President Truman addressed Congress October 22, 1945, 
urging twelve months of universal military training for youths 
from seventeen to twenty-one years of age without any ex- 
ceptions for reasons of dependency status or physical dis- 
ability. He proposed that youths in the latter category be 
given technological training to make them proficient in elec- 
tronics, meteorology, and other sciences, on the assumption 
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that a year’s application would train them in such disciplines. 

The War Department has estimated that under such a pro- 
gram, about 960,000 youths a year would be available for 
training. After completing twelve months in military camps, 
each youth would become a part of the first-line military re- 
serve for six years. The proponents expected that an un- 
organized first-line reserve of about 4,800,000 men with basic 
training would be available six years after the new program 
went into effect. 

The President’s proposal also provided that the new re- 
servists would not be part of the military establishment, but in 
time of need would be chosen through a selective service proc- 
ess, as had been done in World Wars I and II. No plan for 
annual or other refreshment of reservists’ training through 
short-term camps was disclosed, though for half a century 
such retraining methods have been a basic element of European 
universal conscription programs. 

The proponents of the peacetime training program insist 
that it not be termed conscription, although they do not deny 
that it would be mandatory for the youth to dissociate him- 
self from other interests and go to camp for the required 
year. They do not explain the difference between an in- 
voluntary training period and conscription. They deny that 
they seek this first-line reserve of several million. trained men 
in order to create a new mass army if war comes, but do not 
answer the criticism that this may be a distinction without a 
difference. 

The assumption that the United States would require an 
army of several million men, whether it be called a mass army 
or not, for defense of our national interests in a future war 
has professionally competent critics as well as advocates. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military writer for the New York Times, 
points out that military obligations extending far beyond our 
borders require us to maintain outlying bases which can be 
used as “bastions for defense, springboards for the offensive.” 
This very fact makes it unnecessary to maintain a great land 
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army for the defense of the continental United States at the 
start of a war. 

Writing in Harper’s Magazine for March 1945, Mr. 
Baldwin points out that our national defense would depend 
chiefly on air and naval power and that the military establish- 
ment to insure that the land fighting would be done on foreign 
soil would require four things: 

1. The best equipment in the world, with our industries able 
to produce masses of it quickly; 

2. Research and scientific facilities to keep our military de- 
sign ahead of that of the other nations; 

3. A substantial force of professional soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen of high competence, trained to use this modern equip- 
ment and imaginative enough to develop new tactics of war; 

4. A reserve corps of officers “selected for their outstanding 
qualities of leadership.” 

Both the War Department’s conscription plan and Mr. 
Baldwin’s four-phase program were brought forward before 
the unlocking of the atom introduced unknowns into nearly 
every element of military action. The sweep and intensity of 
the destruction at Hiroshima and Nagasaki have profoundly 
modified the nature of war. The factors of terrain, natural 
resources, materiel, and manpower involved in yesterday’s esti- 
mate of the situation have altered values—how much and in 
what respects no one can be certain. 

Whatever may have been the pre-Hiroshima equation for 
efficient national defense, no longer can it be declared as an 
irrefutable fact that the peacetime training of an annual class 
of conscript youths is “essential” for the national defense of 
the United States. It may be that such will later prove to be 
the case. But it is altogether possible that it may become 
plain within a year or two that mass armies, the goal of con- 
scription, have become as obsolete as the Black Prince’s bow- 
men with stout English yew. 

The socially intelligent course for the United States to 
adopt during this period of transition is to go slow in re- 
shaping our military establishment until we can discern with 
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some clearness the effects the atomic bomb and other lethal de- 
velopments have had on the art of war. 

We must assume that our military planners will move com- 
petently to adapt the strategy and tactics of the last phase of 
the war against Germany to the new weapon which acceler- 
ated the surrender of Japan. But it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the military mind is not noted for imagination and 
resiliency, even under the pressure of necessity. France ended 
World War I with the finest land army in the world. She 
started World War II with 1918 equipment and ideas, and 
Hitler’s blitzkreig forced her surrender in six weeks. 

There is no way to estimate how much time will be re- 
quired for our military tacticians and technicians to adjust 
their minds and imaginations to this new weapon of incalcu- 
lable force, but it is certain that it will profoundly modify our 
present military methods. As we harness the regular flow of 
atomic force from uranium or other substances, we shall have 
to adjust our military, economic, social, and political institu- 
tions to these new variables and unknowns. First in order, 
indeed, is the military establishment. Peacetime conscription 
should not precede this adjustment. 


Four Factors IN Postwar MILITARY NEEDS 


Some military men contend that until we can discern more 
clearly the expectable effects of nuclear fission on the methods 
and effects of combat, America’s postwar military policy must 
continue to be governed by the principal factors which had 
shaped our military requirements prior to August 5, 1945. 
The argument is not without force, because combat experi- 
ence during the determinative campaigns of 1943-45 will con- 
stitute the only presently dependable points of departure for 
the new implements, techniques, and organizations of offense 
and defense. 

Four considerations should be decisive in determining our 
immediate postwar military manpower requirements. 

1. The commitments for keeping the peace of the world. 
The San Francisco charter for the United Nations Organi- 
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zation does not specify the size or component arms of service 
of the contingent the United States or any other member of 
the United Nations would be asked to provide. The place 
or character of the threat to peace is unpredictable, but it can 
be assumed that, in the beginning at least, small efficient task 
forces rather than large expeditionary armies will be required 
of us. 

2. The probable nature of task-force employment. This 
must be known if annual classes of conscripts are to develop 
the particular skills and aptitudes they would need if Congress 
should call them to the colors in a national emergency. If 
the past be the guidepost to the future, they would be used 
wherever force is required to implement our national interest 
and effectuate our national will. 

All our combat action in the last three major wars—Span- 
ish-American and World Wars I and II—took place beyond 
the continental limits of the United States. It can be assumed 
that our reserves will be required, in the main, to supplement 
Regular Army and National Guard task forces in operations 
overseas or to perform such tasks themselves. Therefore the 
individuals to comprise them should be trained for offensive 
operations before being furloughed to the unorganized re- 
serves. Then, if in a time of emergency they were selected to 
join the nation’s forces, some of their earlier training-camp 
experience would be relevant to the tasks to be performed. 

3. The size, organization, and equipment of America’s 
peacetime professional army. This will determine the size and 

character of the unorganized reserve we are seeking to build. 

We must make sure, however, that the authorized strength of 

the professional Regular Army does not sink to such a low 

point as was reached in 1922, only four years after the ar- 

mistice which ended World War I. Should that error be re- 

peated and should it become once more only a caretaking, 

housekeeping, and token force, most of the Regulars probably 

would be in garrisons overseas. In such a circumstance, the un- 

organized reserves would have to back up the National Guard 
as our first line of defense on the continent itself. 

4. The peacetime character ‘of the professional officers’ 
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corps. This would be of critical importance in determining 
whether conscription could have the effects sought by its 
sponsors. If the Regular establishment should be reduced to 
‘the smallest possible size,” as President Truman and General 
Marshall have urged, the effectiveness of the instruction given 
the trainees becomes of the utmost consequence. These youths 
must receive a training which would make a sufficiently lasting 
impression to enable them, years later when selected for serv- 
ice, to become first-rate fighting men. 

If it is expected to train about 960,000 youths each year, 
the problem of efficient instruction of the peacetime conscripts 
is of the first magnitude. Some authorities believe that the 
personnel required for instruction, administration, and serv- 
icing of the draft camps would run about as large proportion- 
ately as it does in the nation’s schools. Military experts are 
talking about a force of 100,000 officers required for the in- 
struction of an annual draft, and the emphasis the President 
and others have placed on training-camp instruction in elec- 
tronics, meteorology, and other exacting technologies makes it 
plain that the training staff will need to be of the highest 
quality; otherwise the training would likely be indifferent. 

The size of the training task means that it would be neces- 
sary for the government to attract an appropriate share of 
the nation’s elite to such service. Whether the instructors 
perform their duties as National Guard officers, .reserve off- 
cers, or as officers of the professional Regular Army, the new 
situation will call for a considerable enlargement of the satis- 
factions subalterns have found hitherto in military service in 
the United States in time of peace. Young men’s expectations 
of income and job security would have to be more nearly met, 
and ways would have to be found to provide prestige and re- 
spect, which are quite as essential factors in the formula of 


satisfactions as the other elements involved in men’s choices of 
careers. 


Tue History oF CONSCRIPTION IN EUROPE 


America must decide the issue of peacetime conscription 
without the benefit of direct experience with it in our own 
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country. Except for the fourteen months before Pearl Har- 
bor, enforced military service here has been confined to the 
Civil War and World Wars I and II. 

Peacetime conscription is one of the few social institutions 
of Western Europe which did not follow immigrants to 
America. Many, indeed, came here to escape it, and since 
the birth of the Republic there has been a general feeling in 
this country that it is not compatible with our way of life. 

We cannot escape history, and it is plain that the United 
States government should not introduce the peacetime draft 
until our people have become convinced that it is essential to 
our national security. Universal military training involves 
much more than strengthening our peacetime military estab- 
lishments through providing reserves. Its adoption would 
profoundly affect our social, educational, and economic life. 
We should not introduce it unless we understand what we are 
doing and are convinced there is no acceptable alternative. 

To get any real sense of its impact on a nation, we must 
examine the experience of great powers like France and Ger- 
many, with dense populations in small areas and bitter 
enemies on their borders, and of Russia whose area and 
population exceed our own. 

Modern European history shows that universal military 
training is not always the magic wand to bring success in war. 
More often than not, its usefulness has been determined by 
two factors, one internal to the conscription system, the other 
altogether external to it. 

The internal factor is the reaction of drafted youths to the 
state’s coercion in withdrawing them from school, work, or 
home for military service of one or more years. There were 
junctures in the affairs of a nation when most of its young 
men felt a personal stake in its welfare, an individual self- 
interest which led them to respond gladly to a call to the 
colors and to contribute to the national defense. 

Many were the times, however, when the men subject to 
conscription avoided or resisted it as an intolerable inter- 
ference with their way of life and would take the greatest 
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risks to keep from being used in imperialistic or chauvinistic 
adventures. Americans at the turn of the century were 
familiar with the explanation many hard-working Germans 
gave for coming to the United States: “to escape military 
service.” This was generally regarded as an honorable 
reason for leaving the old country. 

The national benefit resulting from the conscript’s identi- 
fying the national defense with his personal self-interest was 
shown in the first years of France’s conscription. The Republic 
was in danger of collapse at home and defeat in the field in 
1793 when she proclaimed the doctrine of the nation in arms 
and instituted a levée en masse. This brought merchants, 
lawyers, artisans, peasants, and sans-cullottes to the fight for 
the rights of man. 

Conscription provided the Republic of the Revolution with 
an enormous, hitherto untapped reservoir of human energy— 
the citizen fighting for his own self-interest, for his personal 
stake in a society which had guaranteed him liberty, equality, 
and fraternity—if the Revolution were successful. 

This principle of the citizen, the common man, fighting for 
his personal stake in the country’s success proved a mighty 
engine for the republican cause. It carried General Moreau’s 
armies across the Rhine, General Bonaparte’s across the Alps 
and then past the Pyramids. 

But long before the Little Corporal finished converting the 
Republic into the Empire, his soldiers fought no more for 
freedom but for the glory of the battle and the spoils of war. 
France’s conscription system was being worked overtime to 
provide recruits to offset the toll of victory and the attrition 
of campaigns, and Napoleon’s exactions drained France’s 
manpower dry long before the Grand Army’s retreat from 
Moscow. Vain were the orders the Emperor rushed from 
the Elbe to Paris proclaiming the country in danger and de- 
creeing enrollment from the cradle to the grave. 

The French people knew that the allied columns threatened 
not France but the Empire, the youths he sought to levy saw 
no reason to risk their lives for Napoleon’s power and glory. 
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Napoleon displayed his strategic genius in the fighting from 
East Prussia to Paris, but the gaps in the ranks were not 
filled. The failure of the conscription system was, perhaps, 
one of the principal reasons the Empire collapsed in 1814 and 
Napoleon abdicated his throne. 

Prussia’s draft experience provides similarly significant 
examples of its value when recruits feel a personal stake in the 
common defense and its defects when this condition does not 
exist. Napoleon’s severity to Prussia after his overwhelming 
victory at Jena in 1806 led Baron von Stein, King Frederick 
William II’s chief Minister of State, to try to redeem the king- 
dom from ruin by borrowing the principle the French had 
used in 1793. He perceived that the French elixir had 
been the conscript’s belief that it was to his personal self- 
interest to serve in the standing army and then as a reservist 
in the Landwehr. But inasmuch as Prussia was an absolute 
monarchy, sustained by nobles with great feudal estates, the 
reformers could not promise the peasants the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity which had stimulated the French. 

But Stein found a smaller but still substantial stake for 
them by forcing a reluctant monarch to issue edicts releasing 
Prussia’s peasants from personal bondage to the land and ac- 
cording other rights and privileges to artisans, shopkeepers, 
and clerks. 

This proved a real lift under the wings for Prussia’s peas- 
ants and workers, a personal incentive for their effort and 
sacrifice for the state. A continually renewed stream of con- 
scripts received basic training, were furloughed to the reserve, 
and waited for the tocsin of uprising. The severity of the 
French occupation built fires under all classes. Upon 
Napoleon’s Russian debacle, the new people’s army raised the 
banners for the War of the Liberation. Stein’s conscripts 
played an essential part in the Emperor’s 1814 surrender. 

After Waterloo, soldiers furloughed to the Landwehr re- 
garded it as a sort of people’s militia, a liberal force Prussia 
needed to offset the reactionary autocracy of the Hohenzol- 
lern regime. Militia assembly days were punctuated by 
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politics as well as drill. Most of the reservists approved 
the liberal revolutions which swept over Europe in the 1840's 
and rejoiced when the King of Prussia bent to the storm and 
proclaimed his intention of becoming a constitutional monarch. 
In 1849-50, Russia and Austria came to his rescue; the 
King violated his pledge and summoned the army to disperse 
the elected legislature and suppress the constitutional state. 
Several /andwehr formations refused to fire on their fellow 
citizens, were treated as mutineers, and shot. This ended the 
liberals’ dream that the draft could be a democratic force. 
Within a decade Bismarck and Moltke married their mass 
army to the industrial revolution. After 1860 conscription 
was the principal agent of Hohenzollern aggrandizement. 


Tue RusstAN EXPERIENCE 


Imperial Russia did not adopt conscription until 1864. 
Interestingly enough, she did not do so because of danger from 
a foreign foe, as with France in 1793, nor to expel an enemy 
army of occupation, as with Prussia after Jena. Her purpose 
was to repress the liberal spirit evoked by the emancipation 
of the serfs three years earlier. 

The White Army’s sorry showing in the Crimean War had 
opened the eyes of Czar Alexander II to the perilous posi- 
tion of his throne. The young monarch studied the funda- 
mental factors in the breakdown and came to the conclusion 
that Russia’s defense of Sevastopol had failed because the 
masses felt no personal stake in their country’s success. He 
undertook to supply this stake to millions of Russians by strik- 
ing the shackles off the serfs. His 1861 decree ending the 
peasants’ bondage to the land did tremendous things for the 
Slav spirit, and a new nationalism and liberalism swept the 
steppes. 

The nobility and plutocracy feared that these stirrings of 
liberty were imperiling their own privileges and pressed the 
Czar to channel off these dangerous new currents. They 
warned the Autocrat of All the Russias against becoming the 
servant of the people. 
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The Czar adopted their counter-revolutionary program, 
which involved strengthening the state’s control of the Ortho- 
dox Church, suppressing peasant efforts to acquire land, and 
curbing the liberal fervor of the students in the universities. 

Their chief reliance, however, was universal military service. 
Its antidemocratic purpose was made plain by the wholesale 
exemptions given because of birth, status, or wealth, while 
sons of the former slaves of the land were punished for the 
least infraction of the military code. 

The exemptions of whole categories and classes of youths 
of nobility or wealth aroused so much bitterness among the 
moujiks that officers were murdered, riots were frequent, and 
desertions knew no bounds. In 1870 the Czar tried to take 
the curse off the system through a new law proclaiming the 
defense of Russian territory the “‘sacred duty” of all Russians 
irrespective of “class or position.” 

But the precept was more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, and the conscription system continued a shackle 
on freedom until the Empire’s end in 1917. Historians of 
the war on the Eastern Front list resentment against con- 
scription’s injustices as one of the principal causes of the 
Kerensky revolution. 

Lenin and Trotzky did not turn to the draft until six 
months after “the ten days that shook the world.” During 
the time of their preparation to challenge Kerensky’s regime, 
they searched the Petrograd factories for remnants of the 
Red Guards they had trained to lead the abortive 1905 revolu- 
tion, because these men would have their hearts in the Bol- 
shevik cause. In November 1917 when the revolt occurred, 
these Red Guards led the attacks in Petrograd, Moscow, 
Kharkov, Samara, and other key spots. Lenin had been wise 
to seek soldiers whose hearts were in the cause. 

Then the humiliating peace of Brest-Litovsk lit the fuse 
for four years of civil war. Denekin, Kolchak, Kornilov, and 
Wrangel headed armies of former allies, czarists, ex-prisoners 
of war, and foreign adventurers, which ranged from Odessa 
and Archangel to Vladivostok. In desperate need of soldiers 
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in April 1918, the Communist government proclaimed gen- 
eral military training as a “principle” of public safety, an- 
nounced the reorganization of the Red Army to replace the 
Red Guard, and drafted 350,000 men. 

High desertions soon compelled the All-Russian Congress 
of the Soviets to order compulsory mobilization. But while 
all males between eighteen and forty must register, only 
‘“‘working elements” were called to the colors. The Bolshe- 
vik government deliberately excluded from its early drafts all 
who did not belong to the working class. The more pressing 
the military peril, the more anxious they were that their 
soldiers be firm in the soviet faith, and the bar against non- 
working elements was not removed for several years after the 
end of the civil wars. 

This insistence on securing the soldier’s interest in the suc- 
cess of his government became one of the pillars of Red 
Army morale. The Kremlin never neglected the internal 
factor so important to conscription’s success. 


Ir TAKES More THAN SOLDIERS TO WIN A WAR 


No less important to effective national defense are those 
factors which are altogether external to conscription. Of 
course manpower is indispensable to military action, a nation 
must procure it to implement its foreign policy, and conscrip- 
tion is one of the available methods of doing so. 

But it cannot be repeated too often that conscription is 
only a means to this end and not the end. Being only a tool, 
it has in itself no ethical significance and is good, bad, or in- 
different in accordance with the way it is used. This explains 
why factors other than training manpower for military service 
generally determine a country’s fate in war. 

Principal among these are: (1) the competence of the top 
command and staff of the nation’s military services, (2) the 
proper selection and training of its military officers, (3) ade- 
quate provision of needed weapons and supplies, and (4) the 
scientific and technological research to make possible new 
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skillful use of railroads to concentrate and advance his armies 
upset French counter-preparations. Within six weeks Bazaine 
was beaten in the field and besieged in Metz, the Emperor's 
other field army surrounded, defeated, and forced to surrender 
at Sedan. 

The fault was not lack of patriotism or courage among 
France’s fighting men. The Army of the Loire which carried 
on for the provisional republic gave Moltke’s legions plenty 
of trouble and substantially softened the terms of the treaty 
of peace. The weakness was the decayed but self-important 
high command and the incompetent General Staff with which 
Louis Napoleon had begun the war. 

World War I has been well termed the war of lost op- 
portunities, and among the greatest of these was Germany’s 
opportunity to knock out France in the first few weeks. She 
lost it through no fault of her conscription system but as the 
consequence of an error of judgment made by the younger 
Moltke, nephew of the great Marshal and in 1914 Chief of 
the German General Staff. 

The alliance between Russia and France in 1894 confronted 
the Reich with the certainty that when war came it would be 


or improved weapons and the assurance that these can be put 
promptly into large-scale production in case of need. P 

Unless measures to assure these imperatives of real pre- | 
paredness are integrated with peacetime conscription, it is 7 
open to serious question whether it would help or harm us the . 
more. Should the draft lull us into a false sense of security, 7 
it might be as full of menace to our national future as the , 
Trojan horse was to Troy. 

Few faults can be more costly to a country than poor gen- 
eralship, as France has found to her sorrow three times in : 
the last seventy-five years. When Napoleon III declared war J 
against Prussia in 1870, his Minister of War boasted that the . 
French Army was ready “‘to the last gaiter button.”’ But the “% 
mobilization of the veteran professional army showed that it 
lacked manpower, weapons, ammunition, supplies, and trans- 
port—everything it takes to win a war except valor. Moltke’s : 
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on two fronts. Knowing that Russia’s mobilization would be 
slow, the great strategist Schlieffen planned to defend East 
Prussia with the fewest possible forces while the main weight 
of the Reichswehr would swing south on the Belgian plain, 
take the French Army in the rear, and crush it. Reserve for- 
mations would be used as regulars, because every possible 
corps must be added to the right flank—and retreat in East 
Prussia was a calculated risk. 

Schlieffen’s plan was in effect when World War I began, the 
Russian road-roller moved into East Prussia, and the German 
juggernaut crashed through Belgium. But the jittery com- 
mander in the East Prussian theater clamored for reinforce- 
ments, and Moltke weakly yielded the Twenty-first Army 
Corps from the enveloping right wing. It did not reach East 
Prussia in time to add to the triumph of Tannenburg, but had 
it stayed in the West, Kluck’s right wing probably would 
not have been overextended and the Allies could not have 
recovered at the Marne. Germany never had another such 
chance during the rest of the war. 

Nonetheless, France’s General Staff had completely mis- 
interpreted the Kaiser’s war plan, and the French Army was 
about to be knocked out of the war when the compensatory 
German blunder led to the so-called “miracle of the Marne.” 

The French Republic did not suffer from any lack of trained 
military manpower in the beginning stages of the war. Hav- 
ing instituted conscription in the seventies, she had built up 
adequate trained reserves. The trouble was caused by the 
unwillingness of the Commander in Chief, General Joffre, and 
his staff to increase the number of divisions available for the 
initial battle by sending the organized reserve formations to 
the front; they preferred to leave them at the rear depots for 
use as replacements for the casualties and attrition of the war. 

“Papa” Joffre had not erred because of the stress of battle 
but because of a new plan of defense against Germany adopted 
in 1911 by the Council of War—the famous Plan XVII, 
which reflected an active inferiority complex French profes- 
sional officers had nourished since the humiliating defeats of 
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the Franco-Prussian War. This led them to overcompensate 
for their predecessor’s mistakes and to insist on the validity 
in all circumstances of Napoleon’s maxim that in war the 
moral is to the materiel as ten to one. They contended that 
attack fitted the psychology of the French soldier, whose spirit 
would overcome all obstacles, and so the war would start with 
an immediate French offensive through Alsace and Lorraine 
to the Rhine. 

So they built their war plan on two assumptions about the 
Germans which proved altogether untrue. Because of the 
Staff's acute distrust in the combat efficiency of the reserves, 
Plan XVII excluded the reserve formations from the offensive 
army and thereby halved the number of divisions that could 
be used in the opening attack. (When these older men were 
used, they showed up splendidly, but then it was too late.) 
The French Staff also assumed that the German reserves were 
as undependable for shock action as the French, which led to 
the conclusion that the number of German combat divisions 
in the first campaign would be just about equal to those of 
the French and British. France’s able military intelligence 
service had made a detailed report on the Schlieffen plan for 
invading through Belgium. But the General Staff chose to 
ignore it because it obviously was impossible for the German 
Army to have enough divisions to mount such a drive! Yet, 
as has been seen, the Germans used their reserve divisions 
from the outset. 

That was why they broke through Belgium. This forced 
Joffre to disengage his battered armies and rush west to block 
the principal German drive. There the issue trembled in the 
balance until the Germans outran their communications and 
had to pull back from the Marne. 

These upsets were in no sense the fault of the French 
soldiers; the reserves showed up splendidly at Verdun, the 
Champagne, and many other bitter fields. But basic flaws in 
the French Staff’s battle plans almost lost the war in its first 
few weeks. 
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There were other costly blunders of the generals: Joffre’s 
refusal to concern himself about Verdun until almost too late, 
Nivelle’s insistence on feeding soldiers into the sausage grinder 
of a last offensive until they mutinied, Pétain’s reluctance to 
move to Haig’s aid after the German breakthrough of March 
1918. 

These compounded France’s initial losses and she almost 
never recovered. Much of the change in her social life after 
1918 was the result of the costly war. 

France was plagued in the interwar years by defense-minded 
generals who planned to fight the next war as they had the 
positional war on the Western Front. Defense was the 
dream of military as well as civilian minds and many were the 
mistakes committed in its name. There was the Maginot 
Line, a fortress chain whose existence lulled the unwary into 
a sense of security but did not extend as far west as Sedan. 
Hitler’s 1936 Rhineland coup stimulated French plans to 
carry it on to the Channel, but these were still paper plans 
in 1940, when the Fuehrer selected Sedan for the break- 
through which forced British retreat to Dunkerque and French 
surrender in three weeks. 

The high command’s attitude to the tactical implications of 
new weapons reflected a similar blindness. As a tank officer, 
De Gaulle worked out the first technically satisfactory projec- 
tion of the use of armor in the future war of movement and 
insisted on its employment as an independent arm of service. 
The French Staff rebuffed his urgent recommendations that 
tanks be promoted from a troublesome auxiliary infantry 
weapon to an independent position. But Guderian, the great 
brain of Hitler’s moving armor, eagerly applied and improved 
De Gaulle’s ideas. The French General Staff carefully pro- 
cured token quantities of new planes, antiaircraft artillery, 
rocket guns, and other equipment, but continued inhospitable 
to real modernization of the 1918 materiel. Officers found 
it did not pay to push reforms too hard. 

Poor military planning hurt France in 1936 when Hitler 
violated the Versailles Treaty and sent his troops into the 
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Rhineland. As was suspected then, the Germans marched 
under orders to halt if they were opposed. But the French 
command was none too sure of the army’s ability to mobilize 
quickly enough to expel the Nazi legions. These had dug in 
opposite the Maginot Line before the authorities made up 
their minds. 

After the damage was done, France revamped her plan of 
mobilization, abandoned the traditional scheme of summoning 
by annual classes, but subdivided the reserves into various 
specialist categories, so that signallers, pilots, gunners, and 
tank men could be called when needed, a more flexible system. 
None the less, her General Staff feared to strike a blow during 
the eight months of the “phoney war.” 

The reckoning came in 1940. Once again it was proved 
that manpower alone does not assure national defense no 
matter how well its conscription system works. Unless it be 
coupled with a hard-thinking, tactically skilled, and strategi- 
cally imaginative professional officer group, which knows the 
score in the game of war and is skilled in projecting the next 
step in that volatile art, the soldiers are likely to be led to the 
slaughter house and buried in heroes’ graves. 

The soldiers of France were not to blame for the army’s in- 
ability to resist Hitler’s blitzkrieg. As has been said, its con- 
scription system had been fundamentally reorganized and 
recruits were being trained in the technologies required by 
modern war. Neither does disparity of numbers explain 
France’s fall; German army records show that Hitler actually 
used fewer troops in the six-weeks’ campaign than France and 
Britain! 

Analysts of the fall of the Third Republic differ in their 
emphases among various factors. One stresses the sluggish- 
ness of France’s war industries, which caused the army to be 
deficient in late-model planes, tanks, and antiaircraft artillery ; 
another blames the paralyzing class conflicts of the thirties for 
the collapse of faith in the nation’s survival; a third blames 
power-hungry politicians of Laval’s sort for putting France on 
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the auction block. But they agree that poor military leader- 
ship was a principal cause. 

A nation today must reflect its technological pattern in the 
equipment and supply of its military forces or it has lost the 
war before it starts. If its command and staff fail to force 
these changes, the country is in danger whatever the number 
on the rolls. Masses of men do not comprise an army. 
Masses equipped with obsolete weapons make up casualty lists. 


THe OFFICER Corps AS A CAREER 


It is of the utmost importance that the professional officer 
cadre of the peacetime regular army shall be made up of men 
of intelligence and imagination and with the capacity for 
leadership. ‘The efficient employment of a nation’s power in 
war cannot be assured unless the military services are able in 
time of peace continually to recruit a fair share of the develop- 
ing national leadership. Otherwise Gamelins and general 
staffs may misemploy the military manhood and insure defeat. 

Officers with talent, skill, and judgment are needed at all 
levels of the military pyramid. Imagination as well as 
balanced judgment are indispensable in the formation of the 
professional army’s top command. It is needed for the devel- 
opment of well-trained tactical units. It would be almost im- 
perative to insure the proper instruction of the annual classes 
of conscripts. 

Trained manpower for war being the announced objective 
of peacetime conscription, it is plain that the value of the pro- 
gram depends on the way the youths are handled during their 
year in training camp. The key to success, therefore, is to 
provide competent officers to instruct them—and to make the 
instruction stick. Whatever the merits of outdoor exercise, 
better diet, discipline, and other suppositive benefits tangent to 
the school of the soldier, these are only side issues to the 
central task of training youths for war. It is of critical im- 
portance that the officers, noncommissioned officers, and others 
charged with their instruction do their jobs well. 

Universal military training would confront the country with 
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a problem we have never before had to solve in time of peace, 
that of providing tens of thousands of officers of high quality 
to train nearly a million men a year. Americans have a justi- 
fied pride in the way we developed troop officers in World 
War II, but national need joined with personal ambition in 
stimulating young men of talent and ability to take the lead. 
Peace lessens the urgency of the spirit of self-sacrifice for the 
general welfare, and other incentives must be offered such 
young men if they are to be attracted to military careers. 

The War Department seems well aware of the quantitative 
aspect of the instructional problem; according to plans made 
by the training section of the General Staff and published 
November 26, 1945, a total of 112,000 officers will be re- 
quired to handle the instruction and administration of the 
training camps “when and if.” It was thought that this num- 
ber would be required to handle the annual class of 960,000 
youths anticipated under the administration bill. 

This means that there would be an average of one instruc- 
tor to eight conscripts, a figure not greatly out of line with the 
usual college ratio of teachers and students. The figure 
doubtless also embraces administrative, housekeeping, and 
caretaking staffs, but undoubtedly the number of officer-instruc- 
tors was fixed in the light of the United States Army’s train- 
ing experience from 1940-45. 

The quality of the officer-instructor would depend, of 
course, on the inducements the government would hold out to 
young men of imagination, judgment, and leadership to make 
the peacetime army their life career. If we are to judge in 
the light of our national experience between major wars, the 
prospect is none too bright. 

The military history of the United States, as has been 
pointed out by General Emory Upton and others, shows that 
in time of peace we have never deliberately undertaken to 
attract such young men to our professional officer corps. The 
methods of appointment to West Point and Annapolis have 
emphasized geography rather than talents; low pay and slow 
promotion have discouraged many who joined the services. 
The formula of satisfactions which induces a man to 
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espouse a particular profession—law, medicine, engineering, 
business, government, social service, and others—eludes pre- 
cise definition. But it includes income and some property, 
power, prestige and deference, and a sense of security. The 
United States government has been slow to offer the neces- 
sary rewards and satisfactions to young men of college age 
to induce the best among them to choose military service as 
their life profession. 

This is not a good state of affairs, as the sag of officer 
morale after World War I made abundantly clear. Its recur- 
rence now would be particularly unfortunate because victory 
has left this nation with peacetime military problems de- 
manding minds and judgments of a high order. 

Never before have our military services required such 
specialized knowledge of science and technology, as the em- 
ployment of electronics, meteorology, and aeronautics have 
testified. Never before has the direction of military opera- 
tions required such coordination among theaters of action and 
arms of service. The art of war was rapidly changing under 
heat and pressure before the atomic bombing. Since then the 
staffs have needed to rethink all of the pre-Hiroshima tech- 
niques for military action. If ever there be a time when men 
of comprehensive and substantial understanding will be needed 
in our armed services, it will be during the next twenty years. 

Should peacetime conscription be added to the other prob- 
lems now confronting our military bureaucracy, it would be 
more important than ever to induct imaginative minds and 
sound judgments into the officers’ corps. This would diminish 
the risk that the annual classes would be trained to fight the 
next war with yesterday’s weapons and tactics, rather than 
tomorrow’s. Recent blunders on atomic bomb policy show 
how necessary it is to leaven the lump of the military mind. 
In time of peace it would pay us to find the way to offer able 
young men attractive careers in uniform. 

Soviet Russia tackled a somewhat similar problem of officer 
training about twenty years ago. Her civil wars had ended 
and Lenin urged the people to “guard the Red Army and war 
production as you would guard the apple of your eye.” 
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Officers’ training was at the head of the list of new projects 
because Lenin and Stalin were determined to build a better 
military leadership. 

They revived the excellent officer schools of the Romanoffs 
and founded others for subalterns, military technicians, and 
arms of service. In 1936 she had twenty-seven regular of- 
ficers’ schools as large as West Point or Annapolis and al- 
most as many more service schools for noncommissioned 
oficers and technicians. Their professional training was 
thorough and demanding, and in addition they were expected 
to have a common life with their men and share privations 
as well as rewards. 

The U.S.S.R. also found it desirable to train a substantial 
portion of the men in each annual class in science, technology, 
and production skills rather than merely in military knowledge. 
In 1927 she began to send almost half of the annual class to 
provincial militia service of six months, rather than three years 
in the National Red Army; the remainder of the time was 
spent in school, laboratory, or factory. Stalin said that na- 
tional defense rested both on a skillfully selected and well- 
schooled officer corps and on the dedication to war production 
of a substantial and carefully safeguarded portion of her in- 
dustry. The distribution of effectives evinced his interest in 
both. 

The Soviet Union had excellent results from its efforts to 
develop a keen interest in national defense among her civilian 
population through organizations with millions of members 
who earned badges for sharpshooting, aviation training, chemi- 
cal skills, and other combat-useful techniques and skills. 
Russia’s capacity to resist Hitler’s 1941 attack stemmed from 
her possession of these multiple foundations for military 
power. 


BETTER WEAPONS AND More SUPPLIES 


Third among the factors which must be present for efficient 
national defense is the adequate provision of weapons and 
supplies for the fighting forces. Modern war is technological, 
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reflecting the characteristic of the age. The bravery, devo- 
tion to duty, and ability to take punishment of our military 
services would not have been enough unless their armaments 
had reflected the most diverse and profuse state of the arts in 
history. Our forces had to become master craftsmen em- 
ploying our increasingly complex technology. The prolifera- 
tion of new weapons—even other than the atomic bomb— 
which were about to be put into service at VJ Day suggests 
that many other major changes in the tools and tactics of war 
lie ahead. 

It is essential, therefore, that new weapons continue to be 
made available to our forces as they are invented or improved. 
This cannot be done merely by blueprints or working models. 
France had better tanks than Hitler in 1940 but no manufac- 
turing capacity to produce them. It is necessary to devote an 
appropriate fraction of the nation’s industrial capacity to the 
manufacture of enough of the new items for the training and 
equipment of our peacetime forces. It is equally vital that 
sufficient additional producing capacity be available im- 
mediately in the event of need. This might require some 
plant capacity to be maintained in a stand-by condition, but 
national policy might well support such idle plants. The 
stand-by plants Russia built in the Urals and Siberia in the 
thirties paid national dividends in re-equipping the Red Army 
after the munitions capacity of White Russia and fhe Ukraine 
had been lost. But the United States came close to disaster 
through the failure to follow this policy during the interwar 
years. 

We need to take these steps for our direct national self- 
interest. We also need to take them in order to discharge 
our obligations as a member of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion of whose Security Council we are a permanent member. 
Failure to do so would be a double betrayal of responsibility. 

Many Americans do not realize how bare was the nation’s 
cupboard of war materiel in the middle thirties, even though 
the Axis powers had already lit the fuse for World War II. 
Despite their aggressions in Manchuria, Ethopia, and Central 
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Europe, the American people were swayed by propaganda 
about “‘the Merchants of Death,” and charges of warmonger- 
ing were brought against the companies which produced muni- 
tions for the United States and our Allies in World War I. 
The result was to have been expected: the producing com- 
panies abandoned their munitions plants in an effort to lessen 
the odium in which they were held. 

For example, trinitrotoluol, TNT, is the principal propel- 
lant for artillery shell, and several American companies manu- 
factured it for the government during World War I. But 
so vigorous were the attacks upon them in the interwar years 
that all but one quit making it, converted their plants to com- 
mercial powder, or abandoned them. Du Pont kept one plant 
with an extreme capacity of 1,000 tons a year. After Munich 
we worked day and night to build the world’s biggest powder 
plant. But had Japan attacked in 1940, after the small store 
of ammunition had been exhausted, we would have had to 
wait for the completion of the plant at Charleston, Indiana, 
for the powder to defend ourselves. 

Yet in the last months of the war, a single flight of Amer- 
ican bombers dropped 3,000 tons of TNT ina night. This is 
a needed reminder that masses of manpower are marked for 
slaughter unless the missiles are there for their use. 


Let Us Use Our Scientists More 


The fourth factor that must be present if the plan for na- 
tional defense is to work is the continuous commitment of an 
adequate number of our scientists and technicians to the 
development of new or improved weapons and defenses. 
America lagged badly in this field also in the interwar years, 
and our belated efforts to catch up with Germany, Russia, and 
Britain did not begin to pay real dividends until we had been 
in the shooting war almost two years. 

Our scientists’ efforts in the thirties to develop radar were 
full of frustration because of the blindness of the military 
bureaucracy and the unwillingness of the government to com- 
mit enough money or facilities to the work. Only after war 
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was under way did the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
get the green light to solve the riddle and perfect this ex- 
traordinary information device. At the end of the war the 
margin between our technics and those of the enemy were so 
slight that it was almost a matter of chance and accident 
which would have the buzz bomb first, which could blind the 
other’s radar, which could send planes across the sea by radio 
control. Although our luck held out, it is plain that we must 
learn to sustain research and experiment in time of peace, 
nourish our laboratories, and reward our scientists, so that 
next time our fate will not depend upon last-minute chance. 

The dedication of the physical sciences to unlocking the 
atom paid handsome dividends when a great nation backed it 
with full strength. We must maintain this unrelenting pres- 
sure for invention and discovery, so that the unknowns will 
yield their secrets for the common defense and the general 
welfare of America and the world. Without it conscription 
is a broken reed. 


WE Have TIME To Strupy THE SITUATION 


We have examined the essential elements of the postwar 
military policy of the United States. The starting point is 
our situation in the world at the end of war. Russia, Britain, 
and the United States with other allies have won total victory 
over Germany and Japan. 

The victorious powers are turning to the tasks of recon- 
struction. All except the United States have suffered physical 
devastations whose repair will absorb the national endeavor 
for countless years. Cities must be rebuilt, railroads restored, 
factories renewed, homes rebuilt, farms restocked. There is 
no prospect of a major war until the nations’ wounds have 
healed. 

This means that no present danger of war confronts the 
United States. There is no urgency upon us to adopt any 


-particular military policy in haste. We have time to study 


the situation and to determine in the light of reason what are 
the best courses for the country to take. It is a great gain 
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that deliberative judgment can be employed in our decision on 
national security problems. 

Careful consideration is essential, among other reasons, 
because we do not yet know the nature of the military problem 
that must be solved to safeguard our national security. We 
do know what the problem was yesterday, because we learned 
during World War II how to solve it. Yesterday’s problem 
was to translate the human and natural resources, the scien- 
tific knowledge and technological skills of America into mili- 
tary action over the face of the globe. We started with the 
concept of a mass army. We emerged with the fact of the col- 
laborative action of an immense variety of military specialists 
reflecting and applying their particular skills in combat team- 
work. Our combat operations mirrored the state of the arts 
of the nation. 

At the end of the war, however, the atomic bomb introduced 
new unknowns and variables into the equation of forces which 
determine the outcome of military action. This means in all 
likelihood a far more fundamental modification of war than 
occurred in the final stages of World War I when tanks first 
appeared on the Western Front and the war of movement was 
reborn. By the time of the attack on Poland, the positional 
war of 1914-18 was no more and the blitzkrieg reigned su- 
preme. Tomorrow’s war with atomic bombs and radio- 
directed rocket planes will have even greater impact on the 
logistics and tactics of 1944-45. 

Manpower is only one of the requirements for national de- 
fense and it is folly to change the social structure of the 
country to provide it unless the equally indispensable tools for 
its eficient employment are also provided. 

These are (1) a really intelligent, efficient military com- 
mand and staff; (2) an officer corps of imaginative and intel- 
ligent men who are awake to the changes in warfare and are 
able to train and lead the troops; (3) the provision of modern 
weapons and the assurance of their continued development 
and production in case of emergency; and (4) the continued 
scientific and technological research in new techniques of war. 
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The absence of any of these four essential factors would 
spike the gun of national defense. Peacetime conscription 
would be justified only if the other essentials have been pro- 
vided. Without them it would be the form of national 
security without the substance and could fail when put to test. 

What assurance is there that these will be forthcoming? 
In the light of our military history, they need not be expected 
unless the people of the United States realize how indispensa- 
ble they are, and insist that they be provided. 

The best way to assure this is to establish a commission of 
eminent Americans to make a disinterested study of the whole 
postwar military problem of the United States. President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, himself a distin- 
guished chemist who participated in the development of the 
atomic bomb, has summed up the situation as to peacetime 


conscription. In a letter to the author, dated September 6, 
1945, he declares: 


What is needed at this moment is a distinguished commission of lay- 
men to study the whole problem of national defense in all its ramifica- 
tions. This Commission should hear witnesses from the Army, Navy, 
scientists, and civilians of all sorts. 

On the basis of their report, which should give the over-all strategy, 
subsequent planning could be done as to how to find the men and ma- 
terials to complement the basic policy. Until such over-all strategy is 
defined in modern terms, I think most of the discussion going on today 
is a pure waste of time. 











Physical and Health Education 
for America 
By C. H. McCLOY 


HE REJECTION of more than nine million men—approxi- 
mately 43 percent of those examined—as physically 
unfit for military service in World War II brings to a 
crisis the whole problem of our national health and the best 
means to improve it. Many people have exhibited a definite 
interest in the proposal for a year of universal military train- 
ing because they believe it will aid materially in improving the 
physical health of our population. Let us inquire into the 
extent to which a year of military training for young men 
will solve this problem on a national basis. 

In order to form a fair and intelligent opinion on the sub- 
ject, it is obviously first necessary to inquire into the nature and 
extent of physical deficiencies in our population, and to con- 
sider whether the proposed plan would improve the situation 
as a whole. It cannot be denied that a year of regular physi- 
cal exercise, outdoor life, good food, and medical and dental 
care would improve the physical condition of most of those 
who experience it. This would be but a very small propor- 
tion of the national population. Out of a population of more 
than 140,000,000 only about 900,000 young men annually 
would reap any benefit from the system of military training 
planned. The health of women, children, 4F’s, the middle- 
aged, and the elderly, is ignored. Are these 139,000,000 
people to be left out of national planning for physical fitness? 

The most startling aspect of the draft statistics that may 
well cause us to take stock of our physical and health educa- 
tional procedures is the rapid increase in physical degenera- 
tion. While only 28 percent of the eighteen-year-old group 
was rejected by the armed services, 37 percent of the twenty- 
five-year-old group was rejected, 52 percent of the thirty- 
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five-year-old group, and 66 percent of the forty-five-year-old 
volunteers. The increase is due partly to the fact that the 
longer people have lived, the more they have been exposed to 
infections, accidents, and the effects of poor hygiene, hence the 
more opportunty they have had to acquire defects. In Amer- 
icans generally the tolerance for strenuous activity declines far 
too rapidly with the advance in age. In one study* from a 
base of 100 percent at seventeen years of age, the decline is 
stated as follows: 


Percentage 

Age group of decline 
18-21 15 
22-25 32 
26-29 45 
30-33 56 
34-37 64 
38-46 70 


Such declines are unnecessary for the most part; men of middle 
age who “stay in condition” lose very little in their tolerance 
for exercise. 

Another study, one made of a branch of the armed services, 
indicates that, as compared with the level at eighteen years of 
age, the performance of the men declines approximately 6 per- 
cent for each added five years of age up to at least fifty years 
of age. This decline took place even after the men had had 
eight weeks of training. It was approximately the same as the 
figure given above before training. 

These findings concerning the physical condition of adults 
indicate that as a nation we have sadly neglected the health 
and stamina of our people. This neglect will have to be laid 
at the door of educational administrators and of the medical 
profession. ‘They have neither “sold” physical and mental 
health to the adults of our country nor made adequate care 
generally available. 


*Craig Taylor, “A Maximal Pack Test of Exercise Tolerance,” Research 
Quarterly of the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, December 1944. 
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Wuar Are THE MAjor PROBLEMS? 


In addition to poor heredity and active disease, the most 
common factors which leave severe marks upon health and 
vitality are malnutrition, lack of muscular activity, and poor 
mental condition. 

The physical condition of the American people will not 
respond rapidly to any simple formula. It is the product of 
both heredity and environment. Most hereditary defects are 
irremediable. While many cases of diseased eyes could be 
cured or improved by early medical attention, farsightedness, 
nearsightedness, and extremes of astigmatism will be present 
regardless of medical service, health instruction, or physical 
activity programs. Hereditary tendencies toward deafness, 
high blood pressure, and early heart or kidney diseases are 
also difficult to prevent or remedy. On the other hand, many 
of the heart and kidney conditions that follow certain in- 
fectious diseases could probably be prevented if adequate 
treatment were given in time. 

It is estimated that about 60 percent of the hearing defects 
which caused rejections for the armed forces might have been 
prevented if treatment had been given in early years. Only 
about 1 percent of the draft rejections for under- and over- 
weight in the eighteen-year-old group could have been re- 
moved by proper feeding; nutritional deficiencies had caused 
permanent damage long before the Army call. Hernias, 
hemorrhoids, and some other disorders amenable to surgery 
could readily have been repaired in their early stages. There 
is little excuse in our civilization for the draft rejections be- 
cause of teeth defects, nor may we be proud of the fact that 
syphilis kills more people in the United States a year than the 
total number of American killed in the same length of time in 
the First World War. 

A careful study of rejection statistics indicates that prob- 
ably 25 percent of the rejections could have been prevented by 
early medical and dental care; that is, at eighteen years of 
age, the rejections might have been brought down from 28 
percent to 21 percent. 
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Authorities state that almost 50 percent of our people are 
improperly nourished to some degree, with 25 percent being 
definitely underweight. The cause of most of this malnutri- 
tion is economic shortcomings or ignorance, or both. Dental 
authorities estimate that 30 percent of our population have 
structural defects of the face and jaws due to nutritional de- 
ficiencies and that 40 to 50 percent of the malformation of 
the teeth and jaws is due to an early loss of permanent teeth, 
usually attributable to poor nutrition, coupled with a lack of 
dental care. Malnutrition is frequently the cause of structural 
defects of the feet, the reason for many military rejections. 
Similar bony defects of the skeleton, such as deformities of 
the pelvis, which make for difficulties in childbirth, also result 
from it. 

Obviously, defects produced by malnutrition must be 
prevented, for once they exist, they cannot be wholly remedied. 
One year of proper living and adequate medical and dental 
treatment cannot undo eighteen years of neglect. If our 
people are to be sound, they must, among other things, be 
well nourished from conception to old age. This requirement 
is of absolutely front-rank importance. 

Programs of exercise are usually thought of as only for 
physical conditioning. The purpose of exercise is much more 
than that. Adequate exercise during the early years of life is 
necessary for the proper development of vital organs. Ani- 
mals and children properly exercised during their youth de- 
velop a more ample equipment of vital tissues surrounding the 
heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, spleen, and digestive organs, and 
their growth is more symmetrical and complete. There seems 
to be a close relationship between the stimulus of exercise 
during youth and what might be called the bank account of 
vitality. Therefore, any plans for physical education which 
neglect early youth are highly inadequate. 

Physical exercise primarily for the purpose of physical con- 
ditioning involves two factors: (1) one must exercise to get 
into good condition, and (2) one must continue to exercise 
to stay in good condition. Good physical condition is almost 
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as easily lost as gained. One study in the armed forces 
showed that over a period of approximately nine months, a 
group which had improved progressively under early training 
until it was in excellent condition declined within six months 
after the discontinuance of the compulsory exercise program 
(“‘they were now officers and gentlemen, and knew enough to 
take care of themselves’’) until it was in poorer condition than 
when it had entered the Army fifteen months earlier. Ob- 
viously, therefore, a single year of conditioning, such as might 
be expected from a program of universal military service, 
would have little permanent effect on the youth of our coun- 
try unless it were so planned as to “‘sell” effectively a subse- 
quent maintenance program. 


TEACHING Alps NEEDED 


Much more emphasis should be placed on the elementary 
school program of physical and health education than is the 
case at present. The teachers should be as well trained in 
this area as they are in arithmetic, reading, spelling, and the 
other standard subjects. Hence there should be adequate 
teacher training in the normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
for elementary school physical and health education. At 
present most graduates of these institutions know almost 
nothing of the proper methods in this area. 

There is a dearth of teaching aids for elementary and high 
school use. A first need is a manual to guide the teacher on 
how to cause health instruction to produce habits of healthful 
living. Then in addition to syllabi or outlines of what to 
teach, the following specific materials are urgently needed: 

1. A comprehensive manual of how to teach skills. Now, 
for example, the teacher is told, at about the fourth or fifth 
grade, to teach softball, but there are no readily available 
source books that inform the teacher how to teach softball to 
the beginning learner. 

2. “Readers” that describe in interesting, children’s lan- 
guage the most common games and other physical activities, 
as well as inculcate health knowledge. 
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3. Illustrated textbooks at the high school and college level 
that would enable the student to learn many times faster than 
he learns today with our very incidental teaching in the gym- 
nasium or on the athletic field, and, all too frequently, in the 
health instruction class, also. 

Each activity taught should be adapted to the needs of the 
child at the age for which it is selected in order to give him 
the experiences needed to stimulate him to develop physically 
and educationally at an optimum pace. In general, in the 
elementary school the emphasis should be on the stimulation 
to organic growth, while in the secondary school the physical 
emphasis should be swung toward a toughening process. In 
addition to the contribution each activity selected makes to the 
immediate development, it should lead on to skills needed at 
higher levels. This recommendation calls for much research 
and experimentation of the problems of curriculum con- 
struction. 

In view of the fact that many children leave school at about 
sixteen years of age, every effort should be made to prepare 
these children while they are still in high school to assume full 
responsibility for their health and exercise programs after they 
leave school. For example, they should be taught condition- 
ing exercises adapted to home use and introduced to types of 
apparatus which can be used at home, such as rowing ma- 
chines, skipping ropes, striking bags, barbells, and dumbbells. 
In addition to the usual tennis and golf, they should be taught 
games that can be played in small areas—in the back yard, in 
blocked-off streets, and even in a city apartment—such as bad- 
minton, aerial tennis, deck tennis, horseshoes, archery, and 
paddle tennis. Much of this preparation will be useful for the 
community program suggested hereafter. 

In teaching the program, not only should there be emphasis 
on the physical skills, but also equal emphasis on those con- 
comitant outcomes frequently referred to as “character edu- 
cation.” This requires wise individual guidance, as well as 
the use of games and sports which are rich in the possibilities 
of social discipline. The value of this type of activity has led 
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some not-too-well-informed writers to advocate it for almost 
the sole content of the program. Many high schools and col- 
leges teach only group sports and games. Brief reflection 
should show the tragic deficiency of such a program, for few 
communities have adequate facilities to accommodate 4 per- 
cent of the population between the school age and forty-five 
years. 

At present, the greatest emphasis on physical training comes 
during the high school years and starts too late to lay the best 
foundation for the vitality of our people. 

Since physical and health education should begin in infancy, 
it is essential that a start be made in educating the members 
of this child-bearing generation and of the future child-bearing 
generation who are now students in our schools. They need 
to learn what physical training and health guidance to give 
to their children. 


THe HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Adequate medical examinations beginning at infancy should 
be provided. By an adequate medical examination is not 
meant the usual one- to three-minute school examination, but 
one that takes not fewer than twenty minutes for each pupil. 
The examination should be given at least every three years, 
and there should be a 100 percent follow-up by responsible 
individuals. In the elementary school, especially in small com- 
munities, the follow-up may well be done by the classroom 
teachers. In the high school, unless it is a very small one, 
this follow-up may best be delegated to a school nurse or a 
community public health nurse. The administration of exam- 
inations and the carrying out of a follow-up program implies 
full cooperation with county medical and dental organizations 
and with local health departments. 

Health instruction should be graphic and applicable to 
facts that are significant to the child and should be pointed 
toward action and habits. From the very beginning the classes 
in health instruction should teach the child to discriminate be- 
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tween the good and evil in the omnipresent “health” adver- 
tising to which he will be exposed for the rest of his life. 

By the time he leaves the eighth grade, the child should 
have a good fundamental training in health knowledge and 
good health habits. He should be provided with the infor- 
mation that a good citizen needs in order to vote intelligently 
on health questions in his community, and he should be edu- 
cated to accept responsibility for taking an active part in pro- 
moting the facilities for improving the health of his com- 
munity. 

In communities which have public recreational organizations 
for the after-school years, the school child should be intro- 
duced to this system before he graduates. He should be taken 
to visit all the recreational facilities of the community and 
should participate there often enough so that when his school 
days are over the habit of using these facilities will have been 
instilled. 

Where feasible, the physical education, recreation, and 
health education of the community should be administered 
through a committee, with a chairman whose responsibility 
it is to see that these activities are carried on throughout the 
community and into the homes. In addition to the chairman 
(who should be a salaried employee with adequate assistance), 
the members should include the school supervisor of physical 
education, the community recreation director, and the head 
of the community or county board of health, or their repre- 
sentives. If there is a supervisor of health education in the 
school sytem, he also should be on the committee, as should 
a representative of the park commission. School children 
should be organized by the community committee to promote 
the health and recreational programs much as the Office of 
Civilian Defense organized air raid wardens early in World 
War II. In addition to promoting effective physical activities 
programs, these children would receive training in leadership, 
and when their school days are over, they would be better 
prepared to take their places as adult community leaders. 

While this program should start in the schools and with 
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the younger recreation groups, it is important that especial in 
attention be given to programs for all adults—young, middle- pr 
aged, and aging—since this group constitutes a large per- th 
centage of the poulation and should be kept strong and m 
vigorous. 
NEED FOR INCREASED RESOURCES : 
The concept of health and physical education set forth by 
above obviously must involve more than the local community. B 
It must involve the resources of the nation (for the prepara- p 
tion of materials, for the financing of research) and the re- m 
sources of the state (for financial assistance, for guidance by ci 
the state officers of health, recreation, and education, and for 
intercommunity integrative influences). Organized voluntary n 
community effort should be buttressed by the national, re- g 
gional, state, and local organizations for health, physical edu- n 
cation, and recreation, and by the many social agencies whose c 
efforts fall into these patterns, as well as city-wide agencies, t 
schools, park boards, and boards of health. l 
To achieve such a program is not easy. While we are mak- t 
ing progress in physical and health education, as well as in 7 
spreading community-wide recreation movements, this progress ¢ 
is at a snail’s pace and has to fight against organized selfish- 1 
ness and ignorance for every inch of the way. This criticism ( 
is not made by way of reproach, but it does imply that physical 1 


and health education authorities have not as yet put forth 
really effective educational efforts. To hasten the progress 
would necessitate vast expenditures of public money. Here 
would be encountered active opposition on the part of the tax- 
payers who are either unconsciously ignorant of or deliberately 
blind to the importance of these measures and who organize 
to prevent such increase in the expenditures of public funds. 





How Mucu Woutp UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
CONTRIBUTE TO PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION? 


In the light of the foregoing discussion of the present con- 
dition of national health and what the total population needs 
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in the way of school and community programs to insure im- 
provement on a national scale, we are ready now to consider 
the real question of this paper: How much would universal 
military training contribute to physical and health education? 

Considered on a national scale and compared with the pro- 
gram for the total population suggested in earlier sections, it 
would seem that the results accomplished for physical welfare 
by a year of military training would be insignificant indeed. 
Briefly, however, a year of universal military training, if wisely 
planned and carried out, could produce the following results, 
most of which at present are not cared for adequately by 
civilian agencies: 

1. It could provide excellent medical and dental exami- 
nation and care for one year to every young male citizen under- 
going the training. (Males up to eighteen years of age, 
males unfit for military service—at present about 28 per- 
cent of the eighteen-year-old group, males beyond the age of 
twenty-two, and all females would unfortunately be neg- 
lected.) This service might result in some degree in educating 
trainees to seek as civilians competent medical service and care. 
To what degree this objective would be accomplished is, how- 
ever, problematical. Unless the civilian medical profession as a 
whole offers adequate medical service at prices that the poor 
can pay, this brief Army experience or education is not likely 
to carry far beyond the one year of training. 

2. It could provide an excellent schooling in first aid and in 
personal hygiene. Instruction in the control of venereal dis- 
ease would also be an asset to our society. Contrary to the 
opinion of many civilians who have not investigated the mat- 
ter, the armed services on the whole do their best to discour- 
age promiscuity. The writer has seen and heard such pro- 
grams in both the Army and the Navy, and tremendous em- 
phasis is placed upon prevention by abstention. The Army 
and Navy, however, unlike many theorists on moral education, 
realize that in spite of persuasion, education, and warning, a 
certain percentage of young men, whether in military life or 
as civilians, will take chances. Therefore, they make avail- 
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able methods for the prevention of disease, and both at home 
and in most foreign theaters of war, this procedure has been 
much more effective than have educational procedures (or the 
lack of them) in civilian life. 

3. All of the men in military training would have one year 
of excellent feeding. It is a common experience for whole 
units to gain an average of ten to fifteen pounds per person 
in the first two or three months in the service, largely because 
of increased exercise and proper diet. Of course, for this 
gain to endure, the women of our country, who usually choose 
and prepare the food, need to be taught how to prepare an 
adequate diet from such materials as are available. At pres- 
ent, only about 30 percent of high school girls receive as 
many as ten lessons on diet and food preparation. 

The above benefits (to the relatively small group involved) 
could be realized if projected plans are carried out. The 
phrase “‘if carried out’? must be emphasized, however, for in 
this war the average physical training of the armed forces 
has not been of high standard. Certain units, such as the 
Army and Navy air forces during their training periods and 
the Navy during its recruit training of four to twelve weeks, 
have exhibited a high standard of physical conditioning. 
There was, however, no effective implementation for follow- 
ing up this training: such a program is almost entirely lack- 
ing in the Navy aboard ship and in the air forces after flight 
training, and was of rather low standard for the ground crews 
of the air forces. The directive concerning the physical train- 
ing of the Army ground forces was, in general, more honored 
in theory than in practice. Nevertheless, the year of training 
should result in the development of physical stamina and of 
certain valuable qualities related to character, such as aggres- 
siveness and a feeling of confidence. The tragedy is—and 
this would not be the fault of the armed services—that most 
of the beneficial results of this fine physical conditioning would 
be lost within the next year. 

Although this paper is concerned primarily with physical 
health, it might not be amiss to mention briefly the claims for 
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character education. The marvelous transformations in 
character qualities claimed by many proponents to result from 
military training would seem to be wishful thinking. There 
is little or no evidence to show that those men who have un- 
dergone military training are any better disciplined out of the 
services or any more free from race and social prejudices than 
are those men who have not had that training. Nor are they 
known to be better leaders or better teamworkers in the busi- 
ness or professional world after they return to civilian life. 
The facts seem to be that such training is usually specifically 
restricted to the military situation and has almost no carry- 
over value to civilian life. It is possible, however, to cultivate 
such qualities and to cause them to carry over, but this is a 
complicated educational process which has not been taught to 
one military officer in five hundred. Furthermore, military 
life is of necessity the antithesis of democracy. Hence, such 
claims must be subjected to real proof before being taken 
seriously. 

Many of the above-mentioned gains could result from a 
year of universal military training, but unfortunately these 
gains would probably be confined to one year of life of but 
three-quarters of the boys, and that year comes too late in life 
for the gains to be effective. 


Tue CASE FOR THE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


What are some of the proposed alternatives so far as 
physical and health education are concerned? These alter- 
natives are largely confined to: Educate in the schools those 
of school age, and educate through community recreational 
and adult education agencies those of after-school age. 
Judged by present performance, this proposal gives little 
promise of immediate significant achievement. 

Few school systems have as yet even attempted to face the 
problem of health education realistically. In most of the 
states it is possible to graduate from high school with prac- 
tically no useful knowledge of the principles and methods of 
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healthful living, either personal or public, and with no firmly- 
fixed health habits. The examples set by the teachers are sel- 
dom convincing. To mention only a few factors that relate 
to heaithful living, few high school graduates know how to 
order meals that are adequate and balanced and still within 
the range of their pocketbooks. Few are really convinced of 
the harmfulness of alcohol and tobacco or of other common 
forms of self-drugging. Few know how to exercise at home 
or how to relax properly. 

There are few schools which administer adequate medical 
examinations. Those which do almost never have an ade- 
quate follow-up program. A few years ago one of our largest 
cities averaged only 2 percent in correction of defects found. 
Few do better than 10 percent. As a result of this unintelli- 
gent neglect, most of these uncorrected defects in the male 
population reached the examiners for the armed services. In 
the well-run community there should be no correctible defects 
in our children that are not corrected. 

In only a very small proportion of our elementary schools 
is there any program of physical education—probaly not more 
than 10 percent of the schools devote adequate time to it or 
make any attempt to provide adequate facilities. Yet this is 
the period of formative growth when the stimulus of exercise 
to the developing organism is most important, and it is the 
period in which the basic skills for physical and recreational 
performance are most easily learned. There are not even 
adequate textbooks for physical education in the elementary 
field. 

Secondary school and college programs have been some- 
what better than the elementary program, but this is to damn 
them with faint praise. The greatest deficiency is the lack of 
time. In the period of the national emergency just passed, 
when 75 percent of all high school boys could expect to be 
called up for service in the armed forces, half of the high 
schools in the United States had no physical education at all 
in the junior and serior years! Fewer than a third have health 
instruction. Few high schools and colleges provide more than 
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two or three twenty-five to thirty-five minute periods a week 
of exercise. 

Not only are the schools doing little to develop good physi- 
cal condition in their youth and even less to teach them how 
to stay fit after they leave school, but also the institutions de- 
voted to community recreations have done little, if any, better 
than the schools. As a result, our middle- and old-age groups 
approach the condition of functional senility far too rapidly, 
and few communities even know that anything can be done to 
stop this degeneration. 

Health is listed first among the classic educational objec- 
tives—and is usually last in practice. Inadequate super- 
vision of the physical education programs has been partly 
responsible for the poor results. The educational admin- 
istrator on the other hand has usually not been trained to 
know what he should look for. Boards of education do not 
provide space, time, or facilities to do a good job. The public 
has not been sold on public recreation facilities in adequate 
amounts. Without an ample local budget, all of these projects 
languish. But, be the reasons what they may, it would seem 
an unescapable fact that by measurement of present per- 
formance, the medical profession, the schools, and public 
recreational organizations show little promise of doing com- 
petent jobs in the fields of physical or health education. The 
present lag for the country as a whole is at least-twenty-five 
years behind the best of our knowledge. 


Wuo Can Do THE Jos Best? 


What is the answer? The schools have talked much but 
done little. Obviously a year of military service between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two could at best provide only a 
partial and inadequate remedy, for it would come twelve to 
eighteen years too late. The armed services have not done an 
outstanding job in health education or in physical training 
during this war. They might do much better in the year of 
universal military training, but results and paper plans are 
not synonymous. However, if universal military service were 
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established, the armed services would have a magnificent 
opportunity to influence almost every young male citizen if 
they try to rehabilitate the present 4F’s as well as to train the 
others and to attempt to overcome the neglect of the schools 
and communities. 

The schools, on the whole, are trusted by the people. If 
they can implement physical and health education programs, 
they can do the job for all citizens. Our democratic way has 
all too frequently been to make progress slowly—almost as 
coral grows, by a sort of progressive accretion. But the 
beauty of the democratic process is that this growth process 
responds vigorously to leadership with vision and to leaders 
who talk sensibly, lucidly, patiently, and persistently to the 
people. The writer feels that the time is ripe for the leaders 
in education, first, to investigate the needs in physical and 
health education as thoroughly as they have investigated the 
needs for the basic elementary school educational subjects; 


and second, to be especially vigorous in presenting the facts to 7 


our country’s education administrators and to the lay public 
until the facts are widely known. At the same time, the 
leaders in the fields of physical and health education should 
provide the technical leadership to implement such a program 
when it gets under way. For only through the schools and 
the community recreation agencies can all the people be 
reached. The military training would be at best an acre’s 
irrigation on a national educational desert. 

The national government can help best by allocating funds 
to the states and local communities to provide skilled leader- 
ship. While the cost must eventually be paid from taxes im- 
posed on the local citizenry, such federal programs tend to 
insure that the citizens of our poorer states are given an 
opportunity as adequate as those of more prosperous and 
progressive states—and at once. 

To the writer the choice is clear. We must awaken the 
public, political, and private conscience. We must distribute 
the facts that will impress the public with the importance of 
this program. It is the job of the educators to implant this 
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idea of importance in the minds of a million young people a 
year for in another few years these young minds will be 
“the public,” and an enlightened public would carry out an 
enlightened program. 

All educators should be deeply concerned that as our 
physical and health education is strengthened it should be the 
best possible educational product, and not a bastard offspring 
of organized ignorance and war hysteria. The leaders of 
general education and of physical and health education should 
confer frequently and at length, so that educators dominating 
America’s educational thinking would have a full understand- 
ing of the problem to the end that there might be a united 
surge forward for the consolidation of our gains while the 
war experience is still fresh in our minds and in our hearts. 
The real goal is a citizenry whose physical and emotional 
well-being has been raised to a level in keeping with the 
democratic heritage and the ideals of our country. 











Education among American 
Prisoners of War 
By DAVID R. PORTER 


has become the educational work among our men in the 

armed forces. The United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute has reported that more than a million men have been en- 
rolled in the courses of study which it has made available. 
Eleven branches of USAFI scattered from Saipan and Burma 
to the headquarters in the European theater have made avail- 
able to our men a score of million textbooks and a service 
of guidance, testing, and recording of educational experience. 
In addition, a vast amount of educational activity has gone 
forward as men have prepared themselves for military duties 
of all grades, and such activity, whether classified as formal 
or informal education, is already proving to be of real merit 
as men return to resume their interrupted studies in school 
and college. When the complete story is told, this military 
chapter in the nation’s educational history will be a remark- 
able one, both in encouragement and in guidance for the 
future. 

The purpose of this article is to give a brief report of the 
activities of educational significance among the 92,956 Ameri- 
cans who found themselves held by the enemy as prisoners of 
war, both in Germany and in the Far East. Only the most 
meager reference will be made here to the prisoners of other 
nationalities and races. It is estimated that there were alto- 
gether no less than sixteen million of these men interned for 
the duration of World War II in upwards of thirty nations 
in every corner of the world. It should be realized, however, 
that the work of education was possible among our own men 
and our interned Allies only because provision was made for 
a measure, at least, of reciprocal service to enemy prisoners 
held by the Allies. 

Most of the favorable reports concern men in the prison 
camps of Germany. For the 22,837 unfortunate Americans 
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held by the Japanese in prison camps scattered throughout the 
Far East, the story is soon told. There was only such edu- 
cational activity as the men themselves could initiate and sus- 
tain within the camps. From the meager reports so far re- 
ceived, we know that some of these camps carried forward 
activities of considerable educational significance in spite of 
untold difficulties and even positive discouragement from their 
captors. The Japanese government was represented at the 
1929 Geneva Convention which established international 
standards for considerate treatment of prisoners of war. 
However, this Convention was never ratified by the Japanese 
government, although early in the war it announced that the 
provisions of the Convention would be observed. Information 
already made public shows that they have not lived up to this 
announced policy. We may assume that fuller information 
later will show that this was true in the fields of education, 
religion, and general morale-building as well as in other ways. 
However, on different relief ships, more than 50,000 books 
were sent to the Far East by War Prisoners Aid of the 
World’s Committee of the YMCA. Information has reached 
us from a special war prisoners aid committee in the Far 
East of which the Swedish minister was chairman, confirmed 
by the International Red Cross through their Geneva head- 
quarters, that some of the camps, at least, received consign- 
ments of these books. The books selected were both for 
recreational reading and for study, arranged in unit libraries 
of 1,500 titles. A shipment sent in the summer of 1944 in- 
cluded, among many other textbooks and books for serious 
reading, a considerable number of USAFI textbooks. Be- 
sides this, the Far Eastern committee of War Prisoners Aid 
purchased and distributed 8,800 books in English which were 
discovered in Japan. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference also shipped some books. 

The following statement by Captain C. Jay Nielsen, a navi- 
gator in the Doolittle mission to Tokyo in 1942, is a revela- 
tion of the learning process going forward even in prison 
camps where the relief shipments did not penetrate: 
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Much stress has been laid on the physical sufferings. The mental 
torture was also severe, and our efforts to resist it may be of service 
to those interested in information-education work. At least, we made 
a hard effort to live through an almost absolute mental vacuum and 
come out with undamaged minds. . .. During this total blackout 
(solitary cells) Hite did some heavy, consecutive thinking about model 
farms, his strongest civilian interest. De Shazer whispered prayers 
and poems. I designed myself a home. 

Later from a newly built prison at Nanking. . . . We were too 
weak to take much physical exercise, but our minds had kept grinding 
along. ‘They seemed to grow more active, more inquisitive as our 
bodies weakened. But this had been dangerous activity, for it had so 
little new to feed upon until we could meet. Then luck sent us a 
treasure—a pencil stub found in a trash-heap. Using this gem, we 
summarized on toilet paper (also almost priceless) all the war news 
we could jointly remember, and everything else we could learn or 
deduce about the war. Written down, we found the news much easier 
to analyze. We also prepared a crude situation map of the Pacific 
area, pooling our knowledge of geography... . 

Sgt. De Shazer had memorized a long poem, “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” from a typewritten copy lent him briefly by a Japanese. We 
all picked up parts of it. It was appropriate stuff, and gave us some- 
thing to mull over hopefully in the long hours of inaction. That was 
what we most needed—mental activity and hope. We grabbed at any 
new topic, any shred of memory or dream, to keep our mental cogs 
moving under control. . . . If we had been granted a longer period, 
Hite would have taught us scientific agriculture, De Shazer literature, 
and I would have made the two into keen architects. We were all 
greedy to learn, not for possible future gain, but to keep our minds 
employed.* 


Later (‘after thirty-three months’) these men were given 
three religious books by the commandant. ‘We studied every 
line, word and punctuation mark with a concentration that 
would have surprised the authors.” Thus, our men interned 
in the Far East demonstrated ingenuity in using even their 
difficulties for steppingstones. Who shall say that they were 
not having valid educational experience! 


*See Information and Education Digest, 11 (October 1945). 
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The story about the American prisoners of war held in 
Germany is far different and more encouraging. It will be 
seen that they were treated with more consideration than per- 
haps any others, notably more than the Poles and the Rus- 
sians. We may not appreciate either the situation which our 
men there faced or evaluate appropriately the educational 
activities which went forward unless we first analyze briefly 
the wholly unprecedented and wholly unexpected situation into 
which these men were introduced. 

A prison of war camp is community at its simplest and most 
rudimentary. One goes back to the elemental conditions of 
the cave men to find its like. Into it modern men were usually 
initiated by nerve-shattering and tragic battle experience. 
Then followed hours if not days of uncertainty regarding life 
itself before the men were herded into a barbed wire enclosure 
with thousands of other strangers. If an old factory building 
or barracks was available for shelter, they counted themselves 
lucky. Aside from such a shelter there were none of the insti- 
tutions of normal community life—no press, library, school, 
church, home, theater, radio, museum, cinema, or government, 
except the all too efficient police. Neither were there any of 
the people who constitute community—no family, child, or 
woman. Such a prison camp has well been called a social 
desert. No community existed unless by the initiative of the 
prisoners, limited by the will of the detaining power. 

The will of the detaining power, however, is itself limited 
by the degree to which that power lives up to international 
agreement. In 1929 forty-seven nations established the 
“Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners 
of War.’ Our men in Germany generally found that this 
Convention was observed, at least in the letter of the law. 

The provisions of this international agreement may be re- 
garded as especially important because they deal with one of 
the few areas in which international law has been recognized 
and upheld. It is significant that this is so in the areas in 
which education has been carried forward across international 
lines even during the great military struggle. Among the 
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provisions of this Convention which bear upon the mainte- 
nance of educational activities are the following: 


Article 16. Prisoners of war shall enjoy complete liberty in the 
exercise of their religion, including attendance at the services of their 
for. 361i 

Article 17... . belligerents shall encourage intellectual diversions 
and sports organized by the prisoners. 

Article 39. Prisoners of war shall be allowed to receive shipments 


of books. .. . 
Article 78. Relief societies for prisoners of war . . . shall receive 
from the belligerents . . . every facility for the efficient performance 


of their humane task. 


It is under this last article that neutral visitors from the 
International Red Cross and the World’s Committee of the 
YMCA (War Prisoners Aid) actually were allowed to visit 
the prison camps. By consultation these two organizations 
arrived at a general division of labor. The International 
Red Cross was expected to give a measure of general super- 
vision, see that the Convention was observed, help maintain 
correspondence between prisoners and their homes, and dis- 
tribute food parcels packed by the national Red Cross. The 
War Prisoners Aid of the YMCA concerned itself with serv- 
ices in the field of morale, that is, athletics and games, music, 
religion, and education. Vast stores of books as well as other 
supplies were built up in Geneva, Switzerland. From Geneva 
supplies were sent directly to the prison camps according to 
the requests sent in by the prisoners or the evidence of need 
shown to the representatives who visited the camps. The re- 
lief supplies—books, religious articles, musical and athletic 
equipment sent by the YMCA, as well as food parcels de- 
livered by the International Red Cross—were generally trans- 
ported to the camps without hindrance though delays were not 
infrequent. The travel facilities were in hopeless state 
throughout Germany for the six weeks before VE Day and 
Allied prisoners captured at the Bulge subsequently received 
almost nothing from Switzerland. 

The first Americans who dropped down out of the skies 
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onto German controlled territory were usually taken to the 
camps where British prisoners were already collected. Multi- 
tudes of other nationalities were by that time behind the 
barbed wire—Poles, Czechoslovaks, Russians, French, as well 
as both military and civilian internees from Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, Greece, and Yugoslavia. Two years before Pearl 
Harbor the Germans had already captured over one and a 
half million French prisoners of war. Our men usually found 
that among the British a considerable amount of social life 
had been created. This was notably true in the field of edu- 
cation. The weary and desperate months had taught the 
need for intellectual diversion and schools had been estab- 
lished in many of the camps. Frequently the Americans en- 
rolled in educational classes already under way among the 
British. In some cases they proceeded to take examinations 
made available through the University of London on behalf 
of other educational institutions and chartered professional 
societies. The American POW’s never felt wholly at home 
in the use of British textbooks and soon became conscious of 
their desire for American books and, if possible, for examina- 
tions adapted to the American schemes of accreditation. 

With the arrival in the camps in Germany of increasing 
numbers of Americans in 1943 and 1944, most ingenious and 
interesting developments began to enrich the dreary barbed- 
wire communities. Now entire camps were established for 
the Americans. At first thought one might consider that 
only drab monotony lay ahead. Two great assets were, how- 
ever, available—time and leadership. Time seemed at the 
start an insuperable problem, as monotonous days stretched 
out into months and years and every tomorrow looked like 
yesterday. One man has described how this stage of a com- 
mon experience was for him transcended: 


It struck him as strange that he should be amongst the few of his 
fellows left alive. So many of them had been more worthy than he 
could ever be of attaining the good things that life had to offer, of re- 
turning to their own again. Why should he remain? What did it 
all mean? He had endeavored to do his duty by his country and his 
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best as he knew it; he had seen men fall on his right and left, destruc- 
tion all around him—but he had been spared. Undoubtedly, his 
prayer had been heard. For what purpose, he did not pretend to 
know, could not even guess; but the new conviction very definitely 
came to him that, inefficient as he might be, he was nevertheless indis- 
pensable to the Divine Need, had still a job to do, be it years ahead 
of him, for which he alone was suited. Meantime, he must forget him- 
self and devote the energy that had been entrusted to him to making 
the lives of others in some way more enjoyable, more happy, more aware 
of the Real, the True, indeed the love of God. This was to be the 
basis of life for him in future. 


Though many would express it in other language, some such 
experience is frequently met with among the men from the 
prison camps. From such convictions there appeared one 
little-appreciated value of a citizen army, namely, leadership 
for creating communities. In these strange barbed wire 
prisons there were found cross sections of American commu- 
nity life. As increasing thousands found their way into these 
camps—while tens of thousands of Germans and Italians were 
being captured and shipped to Canada and the United States 
—trained community leaders were found to be included. 
Among them were doctors, lawyers, clergymen, social work- 
ers, teachers, and educational administrators. 

One of the first expressions of interest from the prisoners 
of war was for books. At first there were none. Gradually 
a few books, casually selected as wartime conditions in Europe 
made inevitable, found their way to some of the camps. 
Simultaneously with the developing interest in study within 
the camps, a movement got under way outside the camps to 
provide educational materials. Starting where it left off in 
World War I, the World’s Committee of the YMCA? had 
begun to send neutral visitors to the camps, providing them 
with certain supplies to be used by the men during their leisure 
time—materials for recreation, music, and religion. Formerly 
the books had been chiefly for recreational reading rather 


*See Conrad Hoffman, In the Prison Camps of Germany (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1920). 
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than for study. During 1940 and 1941 requests began arriv- 
ing at the Geneva headquarters, at first chiefly from the 
French and the British, asking for more serious publications. 
Little by little the responses to such requests grew until in 
1942 a department of YMCA work was organized and called 
‘Men of Science.”” Soon a project was developed which made 
available very large quantities of books to serious-minded pris- 
oners on both sides. During 1944 over a million volumes in 
English were shipped to Geneva. 

This development of “‘Men of Science” made possible for 
many men in the liberal professions projects of research and 
even of creative writing which had been interrupted by the call 
to military service. The requests were for books in every 
conceivable field. One typical day might produce requests for 
books on bread-baking, swine-raising, internal combustion 
engines, Bibles in Turkish, dental therapy, concrete construc- 
tion, early Tuscan art, beer-brewing, the modern home, and 
the nature of proof in criminal law. Whatever the request, 
the attempt was immediately made to find an exactly appro- 
priate volume. This task was begun first in Geneva where a 
cooperative group included, besides War Prisoners Aid, the 
Bureau of International Education, European Student Relief, 
and the International Red Cross. Many books were secured 
at first from London until the British stocks became very low. 
The New York headquarters and the center generously pro- 
vided by the Library of Congress became hives of activity. 
A staff of a dozen and scores of volunteers were kept busy 
by this individual book service, involving location of the right 
title, securing it by gift or purchase, arranging for censors, 
and packaging and shipping. Space was hired on the ships of 
the American Red Cross; thence the supplies went by freight 
cars at Marseilles or Lisbon to their immediate destination 
in neutral Geneva. Large numbers of librarians, authors, 
publishers, officers of learned societies, and governmental 
bureaus at this stage generously donated thousands of books 
to answer the individual requests of thousands of Allied pris- 
oners of war. Because of wartime barriers of the censors and 
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the military, mail, even that sent by air, was very slow in bring- 
ing the requests of these men, carried first in person to Geneva 
by the remarkable group of neutral camp visitors. It was 
often a trial of patience for men to await for months the 
arrival of some cherished volume. Fortunately nine-tenths of 
the books sent were passed by the German censor. During 
the last year and a half most of the individual requests of 
Americans which could not be supplied in Geneva were re- 
layed by concise cables, thus speeding the process. 

In practically every camp schools were organized, usually 
by the initiative of the men themselves. The neutral visitors 
of War Prisoners Aid offered the men supplies to be shipped 
from Geneva and from New York. Permission was secured 
for using certain rooms, such as the dining shed or an end of 
a long barracks, for classes, lectures, libraries, and occasional 
movies. Little by little shelves of reference books were pro- 
vided, in some cases totaling several thousand volumes. In 
addition neutral Sweden and Switzerland were able to supply 
paper and notebooks (rare finds) as well as chalk, black- 
boards, pencils, erasers, rulers, drawing tablets, and other 
items. The men made their own tables and chairs or sat on 
the floor. Carefully scheduled classes met throughout the day 
as long as daylight lasted. 

An airmen’s camp, Stalag Luft III, had six compounds with 
upwards of a thousand men in each and it is estimated that 
here 25,000 books were in use. This figure includes those 
sent by next of kin as well as by War Prisoners Aid. The 
curriculum developed under Colonel C. G. Goodrich, Colonel 
Delmar T. Spivey, and their associates in this camp would 
compare favorably with that in many school systems which 
include college as well as school grades. The number enrolled 
in classes was well up in four figures. In one of the six com- 
pounds there were 600 men studying German. Other subjects 
being taught included French, Spanish, all levels of mathe- 
matics, various business subjects, harmony, cartooning, debat- 
ing, and news writing. 
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Libraries were maintained both for quiet reading and for study. A 
classical orchestra and several jazz bands were in action under com- 
petent direction. A first-class choral group was formed. A small 
theater with good equipment made possible a lively department of 
dramatics with frequent plays all the way from current Broadway 
successes and Gilbert and Sullivan to Shakespeare. Debates and lectures 
alternated in the evening programs. 


From one compound in this camp there was received in 
early 1944 this cable: “[Send] complete testing equipment 
materials necessary vocational guidance program 1200 
adults.”” It was discovered that a former instructor in psy- 
chology at the University of Florida was available to help this 
project. With the aid of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Psychological Corporation, and the Infantry Journal, 
several unit libraries were prepared and shipped, totaling 
5,000 books and pamphlets on vocations and on vocational 
guidance, together with standard tests, for the use of these 
men and men of similar needs in other camps. This was per- 
haps the first postwar education project. We may be certain 
that the necessary prerequisite of interest was not lacking. 
Equipment for religious education and religious observances 
by the different faiths was also provided by War Prisoners 
Aid. Members of the art groups decorated the simple 
chapels and altars. Communion rails and seats were con- 
structed from the boxes which had contained food packages 
and books. Participation in religious leadership (worship 
services, Bible classes) was often undertaken by laymen as 
there were not enough chaplains to fill the needs. In at least 
one compound of this camp a special faculty committee was 
assigned to give orientation instruction to the new men, a need 
specially felt in this camp, the airmen being usually very 
young and needing help to make the transition from active 
warfare to captivity. 

When it was reported to the War Department that signifi- 
cant educational developments were taking place among the 
prisoners of war held by the enemy, it was heartily respon- 
sive to the suggestion of providing generous supplies and 
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equipment. It was recognized that all communications over 
wartime boundaries required the utilization of neutral civilian 
organization. The Information and Education Division was 
the first to take positive action in this matter, especially to 
make available the textbooks and other materials of the 
Armed Forces Institute. Athletic, musical, and theatrical 
materials were provided by the Special Services Division, as 
well as large numbers of the ingenious Armed Services Edition 
reprints of popular and standard fiction and nonfiction. Of 
USAFI textbooks approximately 100,000 copies of 220 dif- 
ferent courses were sent forward to Geneva and the Far East. 
Even more valuable was the readiness of responsible officers 
to make USAFI policies flexible enough to meet the unpre- 
cedented conditions, involving as it did communications across 
half the world in order to reach large numbers of men located 
within enemy territory. A special branch of USAFI was set 
up in Geneva to facilitate study, counseling, and testing. 
Prompt cooperation was assured from the American Council 
on Education, the Bureau of International Education, and the 
Swiss Department of Education. Unfortunately the German 
censor found the USAFI catalogue and other USAFI ma- 
terials unacceptable and this caused delays for months in using 
their textbooks. Many thousands of the same textbooks in 
other editions had been purchased previously, however, and 
sent to Geneva, the representatives of War Prisoners Aid 
having been generously given access to the list of nominated 
volumes months before the USAFI editions were available. 
In many cases textbooks were written within the camps or 
courses were taught by qualified teachers without the use of 
printed textbooks. 

Records of sound academic achievement were kept both at 
Geneva and in the camps. Nothing sustained the morale of 
these needy men more than the expectation that their studies 
would be recognized and accredited when they returned home. 
Unfortunately the last weeks in Germany before VE Day 
were so confused and hectic that most of these records were 
scattered or destroyed. In at least two cases these valuable 
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records were secretly buried before the confusions which 
accompanied liberation. Efforts are on foot to retrieve them. 

It is obvious that the entire story about educational work 
among the American prisoners of war cannot be written yet. 
The scattered records must be gathered from many educa- 
tional officers and teachers. The abilities and achievements 
of these men must be evaluated as they return to school and 
college residence. Accreditation is now being negotiated in 
many educational institutions. This is not an easy task; it is 
hoped that this article may help some administrators to 
realize that, as one high ranking education officer reported: 
“The work was carried on by well-qualified instructors who 
were either college graduates or professional teachers and the 
records of work done were kept so conscientiously that they 
are worthy of recognition by any American institution.” It 
is hoped that the following recently reported case may be 
typical of many others. A young officer who left for war 
service in the middle of his junior year of college, long held 
a prisoner in Germany, presented on his return evidence of 
having read carefully 134 serious books. His university gave 
him ten examinations. He was granted a diploma with 
honors and has been admitted to one of the best law schools. 





The Program of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation 
By KENNETH HOLLAND 


incorporated by the Office of Inter-American Affairs on 

September 25, 1943, for the purpose of implementing 
long-standing plans for hemisphere cooperation in the solution 
of fundamental educational problems. Educators in the 
Americas have seen for many years the necessity of working 
together to solve common problems; and several inter-Amer- 
ican educational conferences, including the Conference of 
Ministers of Education of Central America (1942) and the 
Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics (1943), adopted resolutions proposing 
cooperative action to improve and strengthen educational 
facilities throughout the hemisphere. 

There have been a number of previous attempts at educa- 
tional cooperation between the United States and the other 
American republics. Among the most important were the two 
United States missions sent to Peru in 1909 and 1921. The 
first mission was made up of four persons—Harry Erwin 
Bard, Albert A. Giesecke, Joseph A. MacKnight, and Joseph 
B. Lockey—who became respectively adviser to the Minister 
of Education, rector of the University of Cuzco, director of 
the Normal School for men in Lima, and inspector for the 
departments of Lima and Callao. This group in collabora- 
tion with a committee of Peruvian educators made a thorough 
study of education on all levels and presented their recom- 
mendations and findings in a two-volume work published in 
1911 and 1912. 

The second Peruvian mission was much larger and included 
twenty-five persons, most of whom were assigned to adminis- 
trative posts in the Ministry of Education. It began by pre- 
paring a new organic education law, based largely on the 
studies prepared by the first mission. Then in order to put 
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the new law into effect, it was decided to bring a large group 
of administrators and professional specialists from the United 
States to Peru. The personnel from the United States was 
expected to (1) see that the law was correctly interpreted 
and applied in a practical way to the needs of Peru, (2) create 
a competent professional corps of teachers, (3) provide 
school houses constructed according to modern principles of 
health and sanitation, and (4) put practical courses in voca- 
tional and health education into the primary and secondary 
curriculums. While the second mission did not achieve all 
that it set out to accomplish, it did attempt a program that is 
strikingly similar to the one now being carried on by the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation. As a consequence, the 
Foundation has studied the problems, achievements, and mis- 
takes of these two missions to Peru so that it could build on 
their experience and avoid a repetition. of their mistakes. 

Another plan of educational cooperation worthy of note is 
the one developed by the Pan American Division of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 1914. 
Under this plan a group of twelve distinguished educators 
from the United States was sent to Latin America to study 
education problems and work out a program of cooperation. 
On its return to the United States this group suggested that a 
program of teaching English should be undertaken in all of 
the other American republics, that United States educational 
specialists should be made available to them, and that prom- 
ising young men and women from these countries should be 
brought here for specialized training not available to them 
at home. 

The development of closer educational relations among the 
Americas has been an integral part of the work of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs since its establishment in August 
1940. The Educational Foundation was established some 
three years later because it was realized that one of the signifi- 
cant bases for inter-American understanding was the attain- 
ment of improved educational opportunities and the raising of 
standards of living throughout the hemisphere. 
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Educational cooperation between nations implies a mutual 
interest, a mutual desire to understand, and a mutual effort to 
disseminate knowledge of each other’s system of education. 
Viewed from the United States, educational cooperation with 
the other American republics implies on our part a desire to 
understand the educational and related problems of our 
hemisphere neighbors, a friendly willingness to assist inter- 
ested Latin Americans in the development of educational 
philosophies and programs designed to attack and overcome 
their educational problems, and a genuine and friendly desire 
to help Latin Americans to understand our educational pro- 
grams and philosophies. 

The general objective of the Foundation is the develop- 
ment of cooperative educational programs with the other 
American republics that emphasize the improvement of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and normal schools; vocational and 
health education, especially in rural areas; community-centered 
schools; literacy; and the teaching of the English language. 
Specifically the Foundation is seeking: 

1. To cement inter-American relations upon a basis of the 
fullest mutual understanding among all the peoples of the 
hemisphere through educational programs founded on co- 


operative agreements adapted to the needs of the countries © 


participating. 

2. To raise the general levels of education, literacy, and 
living standards in all of the American republics, with the 
specific aim of developing a more enlightened public opinion 
which will be an important factor in the exclusion of 
totalitarianism from the hemisphere. 

3. To prepare healthy, well-trained workers and technicians 
for the rapidly expanding industrial enterprises of the re- 
publics of the hemisphere. 

4. To develop instructional and other materials needed to 
make the program as a whole a success. In carrying out this 
objective, materials will be prepared insofar as possible in the 
country where they are to be used so that they will satisfy 
local needs. 
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5. To emphasize the development of community schools. 
By a community school the Foundation visualizes a school 
that operates as a full-time educational center for children 
and adults; utilizes the resources of the community to in- 
vigorate the curriculum, which should be based on a study of 
community structure, processes, and problems; improves the 
community through participating in its activities; and coordi- 
nates all the educational efforts of the community. 

6. To train nationals of the various countries as teachers 
and supervisors to carry on the work initiated by the Founda- 
tion. In these teacher-training programs considerable stress 
is being placed on the preparation of teachers of rural educa- 
tion, health education, and vocational education. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the training of teachers in other 
fields is being minimized or overlooked. 

It is the educational authority of the interested country who 
determines the kind of program that is to be undertaken. 
When a minister of education determines the kind of program 
that he wants to carry out, or even before if he requests it, the 
Foundation assigns an educational specialist to advise him on 
the ways and means of carrying out his program and ideas. 

All programs participated in by the Foundation are co- 
operative and are based on executive agreements between the 
United States and the host country, with each country con- 
tributing its proportionate share in funds, materials, and per- 
sonnel. All agreements signed to date have been for a three- 
year period; however, the Foundation does not expect to carry 
its program to completion within that period of time. Al- 
though the Foundation’s part in the program has been planned 
on a three-year basis, it should be understood that the pro- 
gram is viewed as a long-range development, and it is expected 
that during the period of the Foundation’s activity the other 
governments will take over the programs and integrate them 
into their public school activities. By concentrating on one or 
two major educational problems in each country, it is hoped 
that during the three years of the Foundation’s existence suf- 
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ficient momentum can be developed to insure the continuance fiv 
of the projects it has initiated. lor 
Every country, of course, has its peculiar problems and con- Ni 
sequently the type of program developed varies from country 
to country. Certain things, however, are common to all the in 
programs. All provide for (1) sending United States edu- or 
cational specialists to work with the minister of education re 
and his staff, (2) developing teaching materials, and (3) tit 
bringing distinguished educators and teachers of the other je 
American republics to the United States to lecture, discuss, it: 
study, and to participate in national, state, and local educa- ca 
tional programs. tl 
The interchange of students and teachers is one of the most 
important aspects of the Foundation’s program. Teachers s\ 
and students from Latin America who participate in this inter- e 
change are selected very carefully, and only those who have st 
established positions in education to which they plan to return C 
are selected to come to the United States. This policy was ir 
adopted to prevent the awarding of interchange grants to a 
people who wanted to come to this country merely for the trip a 
or who on their return home were not assured of definite po- I 
sitions with the Foundation’s program. All too frequently per- t 
sons brought to the United States under exchange programs r 


find, on returning home, they have lost their jobs or their po- 
sitions have been so changed that they have been able to ac- 
complish very little. This is not to say that the Foundation 
opposes interchanges, but rather that interchanges should be 
definitely related to and a part of the action programs being 
carried out in the various countries. 

Twenty-nine educators and teachers from the other Amer- 
ican republics have already completed training programs in 
the United States and are now at work in collaboration with 
the Foundation on various aspects of the cooperative agree- 
ments in their respective countries. Sixteen persons from 
Brazil, Ecuador, Haiti, and Peru are now in the United States 
on exchange grants awarded by the Foundation, and invita- 
tions to come to the United States have been issued to forty- 
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five additional persons from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay.* 

Though the war brought into relief the necessity of initiat- 
ing the cooperative educational program, it was not planned 
or justified to Congress as a wartime measure. It was 
realized from the beginning that a considerable amount of 
time would be required to attain all of the Foundation’s ob- 
jectives ; however, it was thought that in the period of time at 
its disposal progress toward the solution of outstanding edu- 
cational problems in the Americas could be made by pooling 
their educational resources in joint action programs. 

At the outbreak of the war Germany, Italy, and Japan were 
supporting educational programs in Latin America, and it is 
estimated that at that time, the total number of Axis-spon- 
sored schools in Latin America was 862, of which 670 were 
German, 58 Italian, and 134 Japanese. There are already 
indications that some of the former Axis teacher-propagandists 
are once again at work, and as displaced German populations 
are forced back from territories assigned to Russia and 
Poland, there will probably be a considerable German migra- 
tion to Latin America with a corresponding increase of Ger- 
man influence there. 

The programs of the Foundation are consequently of great 
importance and can contribute much to the maintenance of 
friendship and ‘Good Neighbor’”’ relations in Latin America. 
For the first time educators of the American republics are 
cooperating on an extensive scale and are learning to appre- 
ciate and adapt new educational concepts to their own national 
and local conditions. These programs are contributing to the 
improvement of living standards, to the strengthening of 
democratic ideals, and are helping teachers, students, and com- 
munity leaders to understand and accept more effective ways 
of achieving their educational objectives. 


*Exchange grants are available to teachers and educators in all countries, 


even in those with which full-scale cooperative agreements have not been 
signed. 
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Agreements for cooperative educational programs have 
been signed and are in operation in fourteen countries: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, and Peru. Special programs of a less 
comprehensive nature have been developed in Argentina, 
Colombia, Cuba, and Mexico. 

Results so far obtained are encouraging and indicate that 
real progress toward the solution of fundamental educational 
problems is being made. Final evaluation of the work of the 
Foundation, however, will not be possible until the generation 
now in school in the Americas reaches mature adult status. 
Then and only then will it be possible to measure concretely 
the Foundation’s achievements. 





Education and Intergroup Relations 
By HERBERT L. SEAMANS 


HE UNITED STATEs comprises many peoples with diverse 
national, racial, and religious backgrounds. Immigrants 
bringing the customs and folklore of Old World civili- 
zations have helped to create a new civilization here and have 
contributed to every phase of its life. This diversity of 
peoples combined with distinctive traditions, favorable 
climate, and abundant natural resources has helped to make 
our nation great. 

We have taken our diversity for granted and until recent 
years have not considered it a matter for serious study. Our 
peoples have been able to live together fairly satisfactorily 
without giving too much thought to the understandings and 
relationships required if “liberty and justice for all” are to 
become realities for every group. We tended to sentimen- 
talize our diversity without serious consideration of its im- 
plications for democracy and neglected the citizenship rights 
of important sections of our population, notably American 
Indians, Negroes, Hispanic Americans, and those of Oriental 
origin. During the periods of great immigration in the latter 
part of the nineteenth and the first two decades of the 
twentieth centuries, we accepted the melting pot theory with 
its implication that Old World cultures should be sloughed off 
and that a uniform so-called “American way of life’ should 
be quickly adopted. The former was to be rejected as of 
little or no value, the latter was to be adopted uncritically, 
for was it not the best of all possible cultures? This attitude 
as adopted by the sons and daughters of Old World parents 
tended to create tensions in the home and often resulted in 
emotional maladjustments of a serious nature. 

Following World War I the Ku Klux Klan rode again in 
many communities. It fed upon the traditional and wide- 
spread folk attitude that this was a white Protestant nation. 
It stigmatized Catholics, Jews, and Negroes chiefly, saying in 
substance that they were not true Americans. Its activities 
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and influence divided communities and left scars that have not 
healed fully to this day. 

Since World War I various “shirt’’ organizations and 
bigoted individuals have circulated innuendoes which blamed 
one group or another for the many problems of society. The 
fears and economic distresses of various groups have been 
used cleverly as the basis of appeal, thereby diverting 
the attention of great numbers from the real causes of their 
difficulties. The result has been that suspicion, misunder- 
standing, and prejudice have been artificially propagated, and 
group has been set against group. 

In 1928 after witnessing the destructive influence of the 
Klan, Charles Evans Hughes, former Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, the late Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War during World War I, and other farsighted 
persons called Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders into 
conference to see what could be done to build good will and 
understanding among the religious groups comprising the 
nation. The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
was organized as a result of this concern. Its purpose has 
been to analyze, ameliorate, and finally eliminate prejudices 
which divide and distort community relations. It called upon 
members of the three great religious traditions to confer on 
common civic problems and to cooperate in the building of 
community standards consistent with the social teachings of 
these religions. It has sought through the years to create a 
new folk attitude of cooperation without compromise, of unity 
without uniformity. It has interpreted e pluribus unum in 
terms of the peoples of the nation, that is, that diversity 
within national unity is a source of national strength not 
weakness when understood, accepted, and implemented. 

The activities of the National Conference have been far- 
reaching and much good work has been accomplished under 
its leadership. People from all walks of life have joined 
the crusade for better intergroup relationships. It is clear 
to National Conference leaders, however, that if a generation 
of youth is to be equipped to live satisfactorily in a culturally 
diverse society, all educational organizations must be enlisted 
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in a nation-wide program. At this moment in world history 
our diversity becomes a source of great danger unless this is 
done. 

The repercussions of Nazi propaganda are far more exten- 
sive and deep-seated than is generally realized. The lies and 
innuendoes directed against the Jews by American propagan- 
dists, for example, have followed closely the ‘‘party line” of 
the Nazis. It is significant that the disease of anti-Semitism 
was not widespread in our nation thirty years ago. Now it 
is a deadly peril to our democracy. Its influence is illustrated 
by the fact that some of our people have condoned the ter- 
rible treatment of Jews meted out by the Nazis and on occa- 
sion have suggested that similar treatment should be awarded 
Jews in this country. 

The Klan or its counterpart is becoming active again. 
Ostensibly disbanded, its ugly influence has stimulated overt 
expressions of hostility. The names of certain organizations 
may be different but the ideas and policies remain much the 
same. The shrewd leaders of such movements know that if 
they can capture the attention and interest of sufficient num- 
bers, political power is possible. Following the war, economic 
tensions, frustrations, and disillusionments among both 
civilians and members of the armed services and the instability 
of great sections of our population provide fertile ground 
for the seeds of hate and prejudice. ' 

Our democracy is under the scrutiny of the world as never 
before. Do we mean “liberty and justice for all”? Are 
members of all the various racial, national, and religious 
groups who served in the armed services to have full citizen- 
ship rights in their educational, social, and economic life? 
Will democracy really work during the difficult period of post- 
war readjustment? These and other questions are being 
raised in many places. 

Not only is the world watching us but great numbers of our 
own citizens are questioning the meaning of democracy. 
Members of the armed services who represented every 
minority group in the nation are wondering if they will be per- 
mitted to live democracy after they had been willing to die 
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for it. They learned teamwork on the world battle fronts and 
notice a lack of it among many people back home. 

It is with these considerations in mind that the Commission 
on Educational Organizations of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has reviewed its responsibilities. Headed 
by Howard E. Wilson, assistant director of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the Commission con- 
sists of forty of the leading educators of the nation drawn 
from various geographical areas, who represent professional 
educational interests and Protestantism, Catholicism, and 
Judaism. Its field is public and parochial schools, and col- 
leges and universities. It encourages research in human rela- 
tions, the production of learning materials adapted to various 
age levels, and fosters a nation-wide program of educational 
activities in cooperation with the fifty-five offices of the Na- 
tional Conference. 

A fundamental policy of the Commission is to encourage 
educational organizations, schools, and colleges to undertake 
intergroup education as an integral emphasis of their pro- 
grams and curriculums. Whenever such a policy and pro- 
gram develops as a result of the Commission’s activities it is 
accomplishing its purpose. 

In keeping with this point of view, the Commission recom- 
mended to the board of trustees of the National Conference 
that it reach an agreement with the American Council on Edu- 
cation whereby national projects of the National Conference 
would be reviewed by the American Council and insofar as it 
wished to assume responsibility for such projects the National 
Conference would assist by providing counsel and funds. 
This policy has been agreed to by both organizations and 
several projects already have been undertaken by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

In the late fall of 1943 the National Conference proposed 
to the American Council that a handbook on intergroup edu- 
cation for teachers colleges would be useful. A modest 
appropriation from the National Conference provided for a 
meeting of representatives of teacher education interests con- 
vened by President George F. Zook. At the first meeting it 
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became clear that a handbook of a general nature would not 
be as helpful as would a report based on intensive work with 
a limited number of typical teacher education institutions. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those engaged in the pre- 
liminary negotiations that the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education with President Charles W. Hunt of the 
New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, as chairman, 
was the logical agency to undertake the study. Since it is an 
afhliated organization of the American Council, it was agreed 
that the funds would be appropriated to the American Coun- 
cil for its use. The executive committee of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education agreed and decided to act 
as the directing committee of the study. Lloyd Allen Cook, 
professor of sociology of Ohio State University, was invited 
to conduct the study and began his duties March 1, 1945. 

It was proposed at first that the study should be confined 
to six institutions. On announcement of the project eighty- 
seven teacher education institutions requested that they be 
included. Dr. Cook asked that an outline of what each in- 
stitution proposed to undertake as a part of the study be sub- 
mitted for review by the committee. In addition he made 
many visits to likely institutions, conferring in each case with 
the administration and groups of faculty members. It was 
apparent that there was widespread need felt among the in- 
stitutions and the selection of the limited group. was, there- 
fore, difficult. It was finally agreed that the following nine 
institutions would be included: Albany State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, George Peabody College, Ohio 
State University, Marshall College, West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Wayne University, and the University of Pittsburgh. 
Early in the fall of 1945, George Peabody College decided 
to withdraw temporarily, leaving eight institutions as the 
basis of the work. 

One objective of the study has been to get the entire faculty 
of each institution to participate in it. Intergroup education 
is not another subject to be added. It is an emphasis to be 
integrated into every subject and every phase of institutional 
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life. It is with this objective in mind that Dr. Cook has 
arranged faculty consultations and workshops on the respec- 
tive campuses and has developed his activities. 

At Albany State Teachers College, the Student Council on 
Intergroup Relations is a live and effective organization. It 
was proposed that it invite delegates from the ten other 
teachers colleges of New York State to a two-day conference. 
This meeting was held November 2-3, 1945, with all institu- 
tions represented and delegates from Wayne University and 
New Jersey State Teachers College also in attendance. The 
entire faculty and student body of Albany were invited 
to participate. The thirteen hundred who heard the key- 
note address by President John W. Davis of West Vir- 
ginia State College gave him an ovation. The practical dis- 
cussions and the concluding address by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt convinced all who attended that preparation for inter- 
group education is an essential part of a teacher’s professional 
equipment. A similar conference for the teachers colleges of 
Wisconsin occurred December 5, 1945, initiated by Milwaukee 
State Teachers College with the active cooperation of the 
Milwaukee office of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The study, therefore, is influencing many more 
institutions than those included in the basic study. 

The terminal date of the study is January 1, 1946, and a 
report will be issued for use by all institutions. However, it 
became clear during the spring of 1945, that the project should 
be continued and expanded. The executive committee of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, with Karl W. 
Bigelow, Teachers College, Columbia University, as chair- 
man, has submitted a proposal to the National Conference 
calling for additions to the staff and the inclusion of many 
other institutions. These changes would make the project 
more truly national in character. 

Another project undertaken by the American Council at 
the request of the National Conference has been a study of 
teaching materials used in schools and colleges to ascertain 
how religious, racial, and national groups are treated. On 
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the basis of these findings constructive recommendations will 
be made to publishers, textbook editors, and writers. 

This study was assigned to Howard E. Wilson and was 
carried on at Harvard University. James L. Hanley, super- 
intendent of schools, Providence, Rhode Island, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to direct the study. A 
staff of five concluded the basic work on July 1, 1945, and the 
report now is in process of final editing. 

It is not possible to report here the many interesting facts 
discovered. One example, however, is that the word ‘“‘race” 
is used in many and often unscientific ways. It also is evident 
that little attention is given to the science of human relations 
in school texts and that the most glaring defects are the omis- 
sion of pertinent data rather than prejudiced treatment. Cer- 
tainly this is true of the manner of dealing with religious 
groups. Futhermore, pictures used to illustrate the texts 
do not depict adequately the diversity of peoples comprising 
the nation, and the final report will contain recommendations 
regarding visual aids. 

On completion of the project, textbook publishers will be 
invited to examine the report, and it is expected that the 
recommendations will have continuing and far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the production of teaching materials. It is an 
important attempt to secure the production of the tools for 
learning necessitated by our diversity. 

In August 1944 the National Council for the Social Studies, 
an afhliate of the American Council, requested a grant of 
funds from the National Conference for the publication of a 
yearbook in intergroup education to be issued in 1945. This 
was approved by the American Council and the National 
Conference and an appropriation was made available. Stanley 
Dimond, director of social studies in the Detroit Public 
Schools, was appointed chairman of the committee in charge 
by the National Council. Hilda Taba of the University of 
Chicago and William Van Til, editor of publications of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, were appointed editor 
and assistant editor respectively. The yearbook was pub- 
lished in December 1945 and for the first time makes avail- 
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able to social studies teachers best practices in intergroup 
education as developed across the nation by teachers in this 
field. A report on this yearbook was submitted by Mr. 
Dimond and his associates at the annual conference of the 
National Council in Milwaukee the latter part of November 
1945. 

Dr. Taba circularized a large number of social studies 
teachers asking for reports on interesting and valuable ex- 
periences. A great mass of material was sent in. After 
careful sifting of this material, “observers” in different parts 
of the nation were requested to visit classrooms where signifi- 
cant experiences were being developed to appraise firsthand 
the materials and methods used. ‘These reports from field 
workers supplemented the paper plans and added reality to 
the report. 

On completion of the yearbook the Committee will give 
consideration to use of material not included in it. A great 
deal of helpful experience could not be included because of 
limitations of space. It is possible, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee will propose a series of brochures based upon that 
experience and will turn to the National Conference for addi- 
tional financial aid in accomplishing this. 

An experimental program of in-service teacher education 
among eighteen leading school systems is another project. It 
is known formally as Cooperating Schools in Intergroup Edu- 
cation and is under the direction of Dr. Taba and a com- 
mittee of the American Council headed by Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of Cleveland schools and president of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

This project began January 1, 1945, with the public school 
systems of Cleveland, Milwaukee, South Bend, and Pitts- 
burgh. It soon became clear that the work was so needed 
and so welcome that it should be continued and expanded. 
In the fall of 1945 the school systems of the following cities 
were added to the original four: Shorewood, Wisconsin; 
Denver, Colorado; St. Louis, Missouri; Newark, New 
Jersey; Wilmington, Delaware; Hartford, Connecticut; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; San Francisco, California; Oakland, 
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California; Portland, Oregon, The Laboratory Schools of 
the University of Chicago and the school systems of Riverside 
and Los Angeles counties, California, have been added also. 
One additional school system is to be selected by the commit- 
tee. Dr. Taba has added five persons to her staff, including 
specialists in literature, social studies, and child education, in 
order to meet the demands of this important list of experi- 
mental centers. The second phase of the project is to con- 
tinue until August 31, 1947, at which time the experience will 
be assessed and a report will be issued to be made available 
to schools throughout the nation. As in the case of the other 
projects the National Conference is providing the funds and 
assisting in many ways. 

It has become increasingly clear that the schools cannot do 
the job alone. It is necessary to enlist the interest and under- 
standing of parents and community forces. One means of 
accomplishing this has been through institutes or conferences 
to which school and community leaders are invited. Another 
is encouragement of intergroup education programs in the 
activities of community organizations. It is here that the 
local community round tables of the National Conference have 
proved to be especially helpful. They conduct year-round 
programs of adult education and reach groups of all kinds. 
They have been effective means of creating sentiment for 
intergroup education and understanding of its importance to 
the welfare of the nation. 

At the present writing negotiations are nearing completion 
with the National Council of Teachers of English whereby 
this agency, an affiliate of the American Council, will issue a 
series of pamphlets and books designed to aid teachers to use 
literature as a means of intergroup understanding and good 
will. In many ways this promises to be one of the most 
rewarding and effective projects. 

The field of intergroup education is relatively new. It isa 
pioneer field lacking adequately trained personnel and teach- 
ing materials. The cooperation of the American Council 
on Education and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews promises to help fill these needs. It is the hope that more 
such cooperative projects will be developed. 











The Encouragement of Good Teaching 


By LLOYD E. BLAUCH 
C)« OF THE MOsT vital problems that confronts a 


college or university is how it may develop and main- 

tain superior teaching.’ Sometimes the teaching serv- 
ice is minimized because of the great variety of other services 
which faculties are called upon to render. However, this 
service is central in practically all colleges and universities, 
and it is certainly worthy of every effort to make it as effective 
as possible. Therefore, it behooves those who are in charge 
of institutions of higher education to provide the educational 
leadership and to take the necessary measures to facilitate the 
work of the teaching staff and encourage them to improve 
their service. 

The improvement of instruction should have a definite 
place in the administrative policy of a college or university. 
It can be accomplished only through the wholehearted coop- 
eration of the teaching staff. A basic consideration in any 
effort in this direction is that the teachers themselves must 
desire to render increasingly effective instructional service. 

Administrative officials may do many things to promote 
right attitudes on the part of the teachers and to stimulate 
and encourage good instruction. In their addresses to the 
faculty and in conferences with it, the presidents and deans 
may stress the importance of good teaching. They may well 
take every opportunity to express their personal gratification 
over success in teaching attained by members of the staff. 
They find it helpful to pass along to teachers, both collectively 
and individually, the appreciation of students, colleagues, and 
alumni for teaching that is well done. Such evidence of per- 
sonal concern for good teaching is highly effective. 

Members of the teaching staff may also do many things, 
both individually and collectively, to improve their instruction. 

* This article is an adaptation of a chapter in Teaching in Colleges and 
Universities by Lloyd E. Blauch and associates, recently published by the 


American Association of Dental Schools, 1121 West Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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Leadership for such efforts may well be taken by staff mem- 
bers who like to teach, who are excellent teachers, and who 
are concerned that their institution shall render the best pos- 
sible service to students. They may work with administrative 
officials in providing various helpful ways and means toward 
better teaching. 

Lectures and forum discussions of teaching can be employed 
to good effect by faculties. These exercises may be held oc- 
casionally, but they carry greater promise if they are regular 
and continuous and are scheduled by topics over a considerable 
period such as a semester or quarter. The series may con- 
stitute an effort to cover systematically the field of teaching, 
or it may deal with particular problems and phases of teach- 
ing. The usual plan is to have a lecturer from outside the 
institution deliver the formal lecture which may be followed 
by a panel discussion, by questions put to the lecturer, or by 
discussion by the entire faculty. These lectures and forum 
discussions may take the place of a sizable proportion of the 
faculty meetings. 

One of the principal difficulties encountered in using such 
lectures and forums is to find lecturers and leaders who are 
competent. Much of the content for such exercises is avail- 
able in widely scattered references, but it has not been well 
organized for this purpose. Courses in teaching as given by 
departments of education are usually directed at-teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools, and very few educationists 
have carefully studied how to teach more mature students. 

A well-organized seminar or course in teaching has obvious 
advantages over a series of lectures and forum discussions. 
Such a seminar may be given by a faculty member of rec- 
ognized competence in teaching or by someone from outside 
the institution. Certain teachers may be invited to participate 
in the seminar, or it may be open to all members of the staff 
who manifest an interest. Younger teachers in particular 
should find such a seminar helpful, but older teachers should 
also find it profitable provided they can enter into the spirit 
of work required to make the exercise a success. 
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The seminar may consist largely of a general and systematic 
study of teaching, or it may be devoted to particular prob- 
lems or aspects of teaching. For example, a seminar might 
study visual aids in learning and teaching, another might deal 
with tests and examinations, and another might consider such 
teaching procedures as the lecture, discussion, and individ- 
ualized instruction. Some of the seminars might not require 
more than a few hours, while others would require from ten 
to fifteen hours. The methods used should be those generally 
employed in seminars, in which the individual members are 
assigned topics and problems which they investigate and re- 
port on. 

A short conference or workshop conducted on a campus im- 
mediately preceding the opening of certain quarters or semes- 
ters can be made an opporunity to discuss methods and prob- 
lems of teaching. Such conferences should have specific ob- 
jectives and should be well organized. The assistance of out- 
side experts may add greatly to the success of the conferences, 
but it is by no means necessary provided competent and in- 
terested leadership can be had within the faculty, as is fre- 
quently the case. 

Supervision of instruction is rather rare in higher education, 
and often it is not understood. In the minds of persons who 
are not well informed it consists primarily of finding fault with 
the work of a teacher. ‘This is a wrong view. Criticism by 
an adviser or supervisor may be necessary, but the proper 
function of supervision is to point the way to improved teach- 
ing. 

One of the principal means of supervision is the visiting of 
classes to observe the teacher at work. This is used in some 
institutions as a way of assisting beginning teachers to develop 
teaching power. In such instances the one who observes the 
teaching serves as an advisor or counselor, rather than as an 
inspector. ‘The visits are frequent—so frequent that they do 
not produce unnatural situations. Usually the teacher knows 
when the visits will be made. He and his adviser may talk 
over the work in advance in order that there may be a common 
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understanding as to what is being undertaken in the instruc- 
tion. Usually there is a conference after the class exercise has 
been completed, at which time the adviser may commend the 
work, make suggestions for improvement, or in other ways 
assist the teacher in comprehending the strength and the weak- 
ness of his performance. Such supervision can succeed only 
if it is carried on in a spirit of friendliness and mutual respect. 

In a few colleges and universities all classes are visited at 
regular intervals by deans and heads of departments, and the 
supervision is carried on systematically and carefully. In 
some of them a report on each teacher is obtained once or 
twice a year. Other means of supervision are the scrutiny of 
a teacher’s course outlines and syllabi, examination questions, 
and other evidences of how he does his work. 

The general supervision of instruction is the responsibility 
of the dean of a faculty and the heads of the departments, but 
it may be delegated largely to someone who is employed for 
that purpose, as a director of instruction. The supervision of 
the teaching of inexperienced faculty members may be assigned 
to particular faculty members and carried out on an individ- 
ual basis. 

An investigation of a faculty’s teaching efficiency can be used 
to excellent effect in promoting better teaching. Such an in- 
vestigation can be made by a faculty committee, by a dean or 
director of instruction, or by an expert from outside the 
faculty. It should be conducted as objectively as possible and 
in ways that the faculty can approve. In general, the purpose 
should be to discover the strong features and the weak features 
of the teaching and to develop ways of improving the instruc- 
tion, rather than to appraise the work of individuals, although 
the latter may also have a place in a survey of teaching. The 
report of a thorough investigation can be an excellent basis 
for faculty conferences on teaching and for other measures to 
develop the teaching power of the staff. 

Additional means for stimulating and promoting improve- 
ment in teaching are: (1) Appoint a faculty committee on in- 
struction with major responsibility for directing a program 
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aimed at improving the teaching of the staff. (2) Employ a 
director of instruction to carry on research in teaching, con- 
duct faculty seminars in teaching, and in other appropriate 
ways stimulate the development of better teaching. (3) Have 
experienced teachers cooperate with inexperienced teachers in 
conducting courses. (4) Grant leave with pay for advanced 
study, requiring at the same time some study of teaching and 
other educational problems by the teacher receiving the leave. 
(5) Distribute among the staff a news letter, special bulletins, 
and pamphlets on teaching. (6) Provide for consultative 
service of specialists outside the faculty. (7) Provide op- 
portunity for teachers to visit classes and observe the work of 
other teachers in the institution; arrange for teachers to visit 
other institutions to observe and study methods of teaching in 
their respective fields. (8) Encourage (a) membership in 
scientific, professional, and educational organizations, (b) at- 
tendance at meetings of these organizations, and (c) partici- 
pation in their work. 

One of the universally recognized great faults in university 
administration is the absence of proper criteria and adequate 
procedures for appraising faculty services. Nevertheless, ap- 
praisals, however inadequate or unsatisfactory, are made; 
teachers are promoted and salaries are increased, even though 
the bases of evaluation are not entirely satisfactory. Perhaps 
the most important single step that could be taken to raise the 
standard of college and university teaching would be to de- 
vise appropriate criteria and adequate procedures to appraise 
the work of its faculty with respect to instruction. 

Measures taken to appraise teaching are often opposed by 
entire faculties or by some individuals, and no doubt this is one 
reason why adequate means have not yet been developed for 
it. All too frequently the feeling is found that the college or 
university teacher should be permitted to do his work as he 
sees best. Some teachers regard any steps to evaluate their 
services as an unwarranted invasion of their prerogatives, as 
something that is not in accordance with the dignity of teach- 
ing in institutions of higher learning. Administrative au- 
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thorities often feel that this attitude is most unfortunate, that 
it has hindered the development of superior teaching and en- 
couraged mediocrity in instruction. 

Several plans and procedures are used in various institu- 
tions to evaluate their teaching, among which are personal 
observation of teaching, study of the opinions of students, and 
a canvass of the opinions of alumni. 

On first thought it would appear that the best way to 
evaluate a teacher’s work and service is to have some com- 
petent person observe his classroom performance. Such a 
personal examination is similar to one’s evaluation or ap- 
praisal of anything concerning which he has to make a judg- 
ment. 

Although personal observation of teaching may often yield 
the information desired, it has certain shortcomings when 
used as a means of evaluating teaching. First, the teacher is 
placed at a disadvantage because the teaching situation is an 
unnatural one. He cannot easily concentrate on the business 
in hand when he knows that a visitor—something of an inter- 
loper—is there to size him up. Naturally the teacher tries 
to “put his best foot forward,” and his effectiveness as a 
teacher suffers. Often the results are anything but satisfac- 
tory, and the observer is unable to form a fair judgment. Sec- 
ond, the observer assumes that he knows what good teaching 
is and can recognize it, and he uses his personal standard as 
a measuring rod. In reality, his conception of adequate teach- 
ing may be no better than that of the one who is being ob- 
served, and he who is under observation may know this or at 
least feel it very strongly. 

The difficulties mentioned have deterred institutions from 
making extensive use of personal observation for purposes of 
evaluation. Nevertheless, it is employed in some colleges 
and universities, and apparently to good effect. The caution 
to be noted is that the procedure should be carried on in tact- 
ful ways that are recognized as absolutely fair. Obviously 
the individual who visits classes for the purpose of appraising 
the work of teachers should be sympathetic, courteous, and 
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diplomatic in his actions and be recognized by the teachers as 
one who is competent to judge teaching. 

There is no doubt that heads of departments and other 
administrative officers judge the teaching effectiveness of their 
staff members by campus opinions, largely the opinions of 
students. Very often no attempt is made to collect and study 
such opinions systematically; the administrator merely picks 
up information from contacts with students in personal con- 
ferences, visits, and other casual and informal relations, or he 
obtains it from gleanings his assistants may make from campus 
gossip or contacts with students. 

The dangers in relying upon such opinions, accumulated 
in a rather desultory fashion and sometimes surreptitiously, 
are patent. The failing or disgruntled students are likely to 
be more vocal than the others. Moreover, these students 
tend to have more contacts with administrative officers than 
other students have. It is readily seen, therefore, that the 
administrator may evaluate his teaching staff too much with 
the use of a biased sample. Inasmuch as considerable use is 
made of the opinions of students in appraising the services of 
teachers, ways have been devised to collect such opinions 
systematically and openly. Thus the tendency to a lopsided 
weighting is overcome, and the entire process is ‘‘above board” 
and understood by everyone concerned. 

A good case can be made for using the judgments of stu- 
dents in appraising teaching. Students observe the teacher 
at work day after day. Naturally they pass judgment on 
their teachers—this is clearly their right. Although students 
may not know what are the elements of good teaching, they 
are certainly competent to know whether the instruction they 
receive is of interest and value to them, and they can answer 
direct and specific questions giving their own reactions. 
The study of the opinions of students brings to light 
many facts about teachers that would otherwise not come to 
the attention either of the teachers themselves or of the ad- 
ministrative officers. Moreover, studies of the opinions of 
students concerning the instruction they receive are easily 
carried on and at no great expense. 
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Objections have been made to the use of opinions of stu- 
dents in appraising teachers. It is said that students are not 
competent to judge the merit of a teaching process or its re- 
sults; that they are immature and prejudiced; that such things 
as grades, emotional attitudes, and amount of work required 
by a teacher distort the student’s judgment concerning a 
teacher; that inasmuch as teachers may be, and often are, 
hostile to the use of opinions in appraising teaching, the 
morale of the teacher is lowered and teaching efficiency is 
interfered with; and that teachers may cater too much to the 
opinions of students and court their favor in ways that are 
not conducive to high intellectual standards. Careful studies 
have shown that practically none of these objections have any 
validity when the collection and interpretation of the opinions 
is properly safeguarded and carried on by persons who are 
adequately prepared for it. 

The means employed to collect opinions of students concern- 
ing college teaching are of two general types. One type con- 
sists of a list of questions which the student answers in the 
positive or negative. ‘The other type is the rating scale con- 
sisting of a number of traits for each of which the student 
indicates the degree or amount possessed by the teacher. The 
most widely known of these is the Purdue Rating Scale devel- 
oped at Purdue University. 

Scales for rating teachers can be used for several purposes. 
Their most valuable use is to inform the teacher as to the 
effect of his instruction upon his students—information that is 

of vital interest to any teacher. They serve to locate teachers 


who are misfits, sources of trouble, problem teachers, teachers 
whose work is unsatisfactory. They also help to call com- 
petent teachers to the attention of administrative authorities, 
to place promotion on an objective and a fair basis, and to 
protect the standing of teachers who are rendering good 
service. 

Opinions of alumni concerning their former teachers may 
also be useful. The advantage of these opinions over those 
of students is that the alumni have a more mature and sea- 
soned outlook, and they tend to judge the teaching from the 
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point of view of its long-time effects. The disadvantages of 
their opinions are (1) that is it difficult and expensive to ob- 
tain them, and (2) that the opinions of alumni represent a 
biased sample, since they do not usually include the opinions 
of students who failed to graduate, some of whom, it may be 
presumed, were more adversely affected by the teaching than 
those who survived. It may also be said that no evidence 
has been obtained which would indicate that the opinions of 
alumni are superior to those of students as a basis for apprais- 
ing teaching. 

The administrator has at his command several additional 
aids and means for appraising the service of the teaching staff. 
He may gain some light from a teacher’s colleagues. It 
would, of course, be a very doubtful practice for an adminis- 
trator to make a formal canvass of faculty members for 
opinions about the teaching effectiveness of their colleagues. 

The administrator may study a teacher’s course outlines and 
syllabi, which indicate the preparation the teacher has made 
for teaching, the thinking he does, his ability to organize 
knowledge for teaching purposes, and many sidelights on his 
conception of a teacher’s functions. Some deans regularly 
collect from the teachers outlines and syllabi for all courses 
and file them conveniently for use. Incidentally it may be 
noted that such materials afford an excellent means of check- 
ing on the actual content of the curriculum. Likewise, a study 
of the examinations given by a teacher to his students affords 
some indication of the thoroughness of his work and what he 
expects of his students. 

The achievement of a teacher’s students in comprehensive 
examinations shows to some extent the effectiveness of his 
teaching provided the examining function is carried out by 
someone other than the teacher. Clearly the use of compre- 
hensive examinations for the appraisal of teaching is valid 
only if the objectives of the instruction were clearly defined 
and if the examinations measure the attainment of those 
objectives. 


The conditions that surround teaching in colleges and uni- 
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versities have much to do with its quality. Where faculty 
morale is high, salaries and tenure are satisfactory, and physi- 
cal facilities are adequate, one expects to find good and 
superior teaching. For this reason standardizing groups take 
these conditions into account when evaluating an educational 
institution for approval. 

One of the most potent ways to encourage good teaching 
is to reward it with promotion in rank and increases in salary. 
When teaching power is recognized in these objective ways, 
great efforts will be made by members of the staff to attain 
it. Superior teaching may also be rewarded through other 
forms of recognition, such as special public mention and special 
financial awards made annually. Good teachers are often 
drawn into administrative work because of the higher pay 
attached to such work. This results, of course, in a weaken- 
ing of the teaching because it does not receive the same finan- 
cial recognition as administration. 

It is particularly important that opportunities be provided 
for the advancement of capable young members of a teaching 
staff. Occasionally one finds institutions that take on each 
year a number of young teachers, many of them just gradu- 
ated, keep them a year or two, and then turn them out to make 
room for another group of low-paid assistants and instruc- 
tors. There is no thought of promoting any considerable 
proportion of these beginning teachers, for there are not places 
in the upper ranks for them. Under such circumstances there 
is ordinarily little incentive for young teachers to strive to do 
good teaching. 

Good physical facilities are an important factor in encourag- 
ing good teaching, for only with adequate physical facilities 
can a teacher render his best service. The library, class- 
rooms, faculty offices, laboratories, and clinics should be so 
planned as to reinforce in every possible way the efforts of 
the student and the teacher. Abundance of light, proper heat 
and ventilation, cleanliness, and general attractiveness of sur- 
roundings are conducive to a spirit of work, while their op- 
posites tend to depress effort and destroy the desire to excel. 
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The necessity for adequate tools is easily understood. No 
one can teach well without a sufficient stock of them. Books, 
laboratory and chemical equipment, exhibits, motion pictures, 
and specimens are needed; these tools are more essential in 
education today than ever before, for good teaching now con- 
sists very largely of placing them in the hands of the student 
and showing him what use to make of them. 

The individual faculty office is a great asset to a teacher. 
Here he can keep his working materials convenient for use. 
In such an office he can prepare for his teaching without suffer- 
ing too many interruptions; without it extensive study and 
research are practically impossible. He can use an office to 
see students privately, which is essential, particularly in 
individualized teaching. The psychological effect upon the 
teacher of having a good private office is not to be considered 
lightly. Indeed, without a private office a college or univer- 
sity teacher is greatly handicapped in his work. 

Such are some of the ways and means which colleges and 
universities may employ to encourage improvement in teach- 
ing. Others that might well be considered are the prepara- 
tion of teachers before they begin their service, research as 
a factor in good teaching, and the relation of extramural pro- 
fessional and consultative service to the teaching of students. 

Undoubtedly one of the most vital and most neglected 
problems of higher education is the improvement of teaching. 
Some faculty members do superb teaching, and others carry 
on their instruction in very satisfactory and commendable 
ways. Unfortunately there are other teachers whose instruc- 
tion is mediocre or even poor. Through encouragement by 
the appropriate authorities and through determined effort on 
their own part, some of these less competent faculty members 
can and do become good teachers and others improve their 
work. There is no doubt whatever that much of the teaching 
can be greatly improved if colleges and universities provide 
sufficient encouragement and if faculties make good teaching a 
definite goal. 








A Curriculum Survey of Hawaiian 
Schools, 1944-45 
By EDGAR M. DRAPER 


EW COMMUNITIES have been confronted with the complex 
Pr eucatona problems peculiar to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hawaii is not a large geographical area. The total 
area of its six islands is considerably less than the state of 
New Jersey, and its total population is less than that of 
Louisville or Indianapolis. In December 1944, there were 
81,250 pupils in its 186 public schools. Some of these were 
pure Hawaiians, Asiatics, West Indians, Europeans, and 
Americans, but mostly they were of mixed blood. Not infre- 
quently a half-dozen different races have been combined to 
make a thoroughly American boy or girl of 1945. One 
charming teen-age girl of McKinley High School was a mix- 
ture of Hawaiian, Norwegian, French, Spanish, Chinese, 
Portuguese; another was Hawaiian, German, Dutch, Irish, 
Scottish, Indian. Language difficulties and conflicting native 
cultures present unique problems to the teacher whose job 
it is to teach American citizenship as well as reading, writing, 
and algebra. 

The way the schools functioned in the critical days follow- 
ing December 7, 1941, and throughout the war period, pro- 
vided convincing evidence that Hawaii’s school system was 
realistic, functional, and democratic. It was a tribute to the 
people of the Territory who planned it and who for the last 
twenty-five years have worked continuously for its improve- 
ment. 

Four extensive surveys of the schools have been made since 
1920, and constructive changes have been made after each 
survey. The first survey, in 1920, was made by the depart- 
ment of education; the second, in 1930, was under the direc- 
tion of C. A. Prosser; the third, in 1940, was a community 
effort in which more than three hundred citizens of the Terri- 
tory worked under the general direction of Miss Elizabeth M. 
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Collins. The fourth was authorized by the Holdover Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Hawaiian Legislature of 1943 and was sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. I had the pleasure of direct: 
ing the survey for the Council, with the assistance of Miss 
Alice H. Hayden, assistant professor of educational research 
at the University of Washington. We spent the month of 
December 1944 in the Islands and visited fifty-six schools. 
Interest, constructive criticism, and a willingness to support 
sound educational measures were everywhere apparent dur- 
ing the time the survey was being conducted. 

The original budget for the survey was augmented later 
by a supplementary grant for the publication of a report. 
Fifteen hundred copies of this illustrated volume entitled 
Hawaiian Schools: A Curriculum Survey, 1944-45 will be 
furnished to the Hawaiian Legislature for distribution in the 
Islands. The book will be ready early in 1946. A prelimi- 
nary report was furnished to the legislature in the early spring 
of 1945. 

The curriculum survey of 1944-45 made no pretense of 
analyzing intensively all phases of education in the Territory 
of Hawaii. It was especially concerned with school curric- 
ulums, but there were many aspects of education such as 
administration, supervision, building programs, and teacher 
training which were closely associated with problems in the 
area of curriculum improvement and had to be considered in- 
sofar as they had a bearing on the investigations and recom- 
mendations. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, had immediate repercussions upon the schools 
and necessitated many readjustments in the succeeding days of 
confusion and distress. In fact, continuous modifications have 
been made in the educational program, first as Hawaii was 
made secure and then as it became the base from which our 
armed services sent out their task forces for the reconquest of 
the Pacific. The schools did not open on December 8, 1941, 


and continued to be closed as formal and regular educational 
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institutions until February 2, 1942. However, during that 
period most of the teachers and many of the pupils worked 
long hours at finger-printing, registering, and other essential 
tasks such as aiding in the housing and feeding of evacuees 
and refugees from areas or homes which had been damaged, 
assisting in the activities of the Red Cross, and serving as 
fire patrols and wardens. School buildings were taken over 
entirely or partially by many different agencies, including the 
Navy, Army, Marine Corps, and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. They were used principally as barracks, schools, tech- 
nical training centers, and hospitals by the armed forces, while 
the civilian defense groups used the buildings and facilities as 
bases and training centers. 

A large number of teachers and many of the older pupils 
went into war industries, the armed services, or the regular 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial activities of the com- 
munity. The first call upon the faculties of the schools came 
in the areas of vocational work, as the need for experienced 
people in this field was critical. As a result more than forty 
industrial arts teachers went into either the armed services or 
war industries within a few weeks after Pearl Harbor. As 
war activities grew, wages and salaries increased, and teachers 
from fields other than industrial arts and vocational education 
left the profession for more lucrative positions in industry and 
business. 

The reopening of school on February 2, 1942, presented 
many problems in practically all of the schools. In some 
instances the loss of all or a part of the school buildings and 
school facilities to war services and defense agencies made it 
necessary for the teachers and pupils to use improvised or 
temporary buildings and equipment and in many cases to con- 
vene on a half-day basis. The reduction in the number of 
both teachers and pupils in most of the schools made it im- 
perative that classes and pupils be rescheduled. Since teachers 
and pupils were needed to participate in war activities, it was 
necessary to modify schedules and plans for the complete re- 
establishment of the education program. The curricular and 
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activity adjustments necessary varied from school to school, 
since no two institutions had to modify their programs in 
exactly the same way in order to grant the requests made by 
the various military and civilian agencies. Farrington High 
School in Honolulu lost its entire plant when it was taken 
over for use as a hospital. Only a comparatively few pupils 
left this school, and as a result a large student body had to 
make a complete adjustment during the war period in tem- 
porary quarters nearby. Roosevelt High School gave up some 
of its facilities but was able to maintain a full-day schedule 
for its pupils in its own building. McKinley High School 
with more than four thousand pupils, the largest in the Terri- 
tory, adjusted its program so that one of the large private 
schools, St. Louis College, whose entire plant had been taken 
over by the Army, might share its buildings and facilities. 
The fine new plant of the Makawao Elementary School on 
the island of Maui was being used for a hospital, and the 
pupils and teachers, under the able leadership of Mrs. Foss, 
made remarkable educational adjustments in rather primitive 
quarters in the same community. 

Many curricular adjustments have been made as the result 
of the war emergency. These were imperative in some in- 
stances because of loss of housing, loss of staff, and the alloca- 
tion of 10 percent to 20 percent of the pupils’ time to planta- 
tion work and community service. In many instances, the 
schools in Hawaii have developed patterns similar to those 
organized in most of the schools on the mainland. 

The record of the teachers, administrators, and pupils in 
the schools of the Territory has been very impressive during 
the war period. The examples presented above are not inclu- 
sive, but they are sufficiently diversified to illustrate that the 
schools were open and functioning; teachers, assisted by volun- 
teers, were carrying on; and many activities of a professional 
nature were being developed by the staff. In all of the 
activities related to the war effort, the pupils were making 
a real contribution in the classroom, in industry, and on the 
plantations, and by supporting the war effort through the 
investment of their savings. 
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The following statements from Postwar Needs of Educa- 
tion in Hawaii describe the magnitude of the educational task 
which was Hawaii’s and indicate the success which has 
attended its development of public education. 


The meaning of Hawaii's program of education for the past and 
present of Hawaii we cannot hope to indicate completely. There are, 
however, certain important conditions in Hawaii which, clearly, have 
been produced in large degree by public education. All may note Ha- 
waii’s development as a democratic community, the stable political alle- 
giance demonstrated during the war, the general intelligence capable of 
providing the skills of all kinds needed by Hawaii’s enormously complex 
industrial and agricultural developments, the social stability due to 
universal experience of personal growth, and the prospect of early state- 
hood for Hawaii. 


Those in control attempted consciously to build a democratic com- 
munity. Hawaii’s unique and significant distinction lies in the success 
that has attended this venture. In a degree astonishing to those who 
note it for the first time there has been a welding of this social mis- 
cellany, with all its abrupt differences, into a democratic community. 
Various agencies, private schools, press, church, industrial and business 
management, and many others, of course, have contributed to this end. 
But the instrumentality, effective beyond all others, has been Hawaii's 
program of public school education.* 


The official report of the Department of Public Instruction 
for the island of Kauai for the year 1943-44 presents an 
interesting picture of the racial groups which are represented 
in all of the schools of the Territory. Of the 7,314 pupils 
enrolled in the elementary and secondary schools of Kauai, 
192 were Hawaiians, 754 were part Hawaiian, 512 were 
Portuguese, 174 were Puerto Rican, 42 were Spanish, 110 
belonged to other Caucasian races, 3,912 were Japanese, 113 
were Chinese, 50 were Korean, 1,145 were Filipino, and all 
other races were represented by 279 pupils. 

The Survey Committee met one group of fifteen pupils at 

* Report on the Postwar Needs of Education in Hawii for the Editing Com- 


mittee of the Hawaii Committee on Education in Postwar Reconstruction. 
Unpublished report, December 1944. 
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the McKinley High School in Honolulu which represented 
eighteen different racial and national backgrounds. Several 
of these intelligent, handsome young people were descendants 
of national groups representing several different races. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Hawaii is the melting pot of the 
world. 

Few recommendations were made by the American Council 
Survey Committee with regard to modifications in the cur- 
riculum in special subject-matter areas. Improvement in 
these specific curriculum areas, such as language arts, social 
studies, science, and reading, should be arrived at as a result 
of professional study and experimentation on the part of 
teachers and administrators under the direction of a staff 
of specialists in the Department of Public Instruction work- 
ing with other specialists from the University of Hawaii. 
Instruction offered in the public schools must be adapted to 
the needs of the children and adults attending these schools. 
Many of the curriculum problems can be solved only by those 
who are close enough to the people and to the Territory to 
possess the knowledge and understanding necessary to deter- 
mine the patterns needed and the modifications desirable. 
This does not mean that the Survey Committee did not study 
carefully all previous courses of study which have been devel- 
oped and all units of work now being developed in the public 
schools. Many suggestions were made corcerning these learn- 
ing and teaching vehicles in the core studies, but the Com- 
mittee did not undertake comprehensive studies in particular 
curriculum areas. 

The survey encompassed all types and levels of the public 
schools. It also included a study of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the offerings in Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of Hawaii. This survey dealt princi- 
pally with the existing curriculum and a careful examination 
of the procedures being used in curriculum improvement. An 
analysis of the work in progress and a study of its operation 
in the public schools indicated certain weaknesses which 
needed modification in order to develop an effectively func- 
tioning curriculum-improvement program. 
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The effectiveness of any program is in large measure 
dependent upon the personnel of the administrative staff to 
whom responsibility is delegated. It is also highly essential 
that rapport and cooperation be established with all teachers 
and administrators, with all departments of the school system, 
and with the community. 

The recommendations presented by the Survey Committee 
will solve many of the curriculum problems and will provide 
a pattern which will facilitate curriculum improvement. These 
recommendations covered the following phases of the educa- 
tional program in Hawaii: 

1. The reorganization of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion so that an adequate administrative, supervising, and 
teaching staff would be available to participate in a curriculum- 
improvement program. Associate superintendents, assisted 
by directors and specialists, were recommended for four new 
divisions in the Department of Public Instruction which were 
designated as instruction, child growth and development, voca- 
tional education, and administration, finance, buildings and 
grounds. District superintendents, each assisted by six spe- 
cialists as field workers, were recommended for each of the 
five territorial subdivisions. The cost of instituting this pro- 
gram would be approximately $550,000. 

2. The reorganization of the Board of Commissioners of 
Public Instruction who formulate educational policies for the 
Territory. This recommendation was based upon a com- 
plete redistricting of the Islands for educational purposes. 

3. The development of a curriculum pattern within which 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators can work on a func- 
tional curriculum-improvement program, including the study 
of child development. 

4. The development of both pre-service and in-service 
teacher-education programs by the University of Hawaii and 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

5. An improved salary schedule in order to retain mem- 
bers of the profession now employed by the Department of 
Public Instruction and to induce excellent students at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii to enroll in the Teachers College. 
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6. The modification of the present law so that at least 20 
percent of the new teachers and administrators may be secured 
from the mainland annually. 

7. The development of reasonable standards governing the 
promotion and graduation of pupils. 

8. The extension of vocational education and closer articu- 
lation between the school and various industrial and com- 
mercial activities. 

9. Increased facilities for kindergartens, remedial educa- 
tion, visual and auditory instruction, physical education, and 
health. 

10. A careful study of present school buildings and pro- 
visions for the development of a building program under the 
direction of an expert. 

11. A careful study of schoolbooks and supplementary 
materials with provisions for territorial aid for new and small 
schools. 

12. The development of a teacher-training program at the 
University of Hawaii for high school teachers and suggested 
curricular modification for the certification of both teachers 
and administrators. 

Early in February 1945, a preliminary eighty-five page re- 
port was submitted to the Holdover Committee as a basis 
for recommendations to the 1945 sessions of the legislatures. 

In May the Legislature of Hawaii passed the following 
resolutions concerning the preliminary report submitted by 
the Survey Committee: 


Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1945, the Senate concurring, 
that the preliminary report on the curriculum survey of the public 
schools of the Territory of Hawaii submitted by the Survey Commit- 
tee be used as a basis for any future consideration of the reorganization 
of the administration of the Department of Public Instruction and for 
the determination of the future policy, curriculum, and program of the 
public schools of the Territory of Hawaii; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of public instruction give full con- 
sideration to the recommendations contained in said report and use 
them in its future policy, curriculum, and program of the public schools 
of the said Territory. 
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the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Te Council at Work is a brief summary of 





The Problems and Policies Committee is scheduled to meet 
at the Council offices in Washington on February 9 and 10. 
At that time the Committee will give further consideration to 
a number of matters which were discussed initially at the meet- 
ing in October 1945, including a possible commission in aid of 
public education, a Washington center in the field of public 
administration, the implications for education of new scientific 
developments and evolving social movements. 

Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, was elected to membership on the 
Problems and Policies Committee at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee on October 6 to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Edmund E. Day. Dr. Engelhardt will 
serve until the annual meeting of the Council in May 1946. 

The Executive Committee of the Council will meet in Wash- 
ington on February 16. A nominating committee will be ap- 
pointed at that time to propose a slate of officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Council to be elected 
at the annual meeting. 
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THe 1946 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1946 annual meeting of the Council will be held on 
May 3 and 4 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, the opening ses- 
sion being scheduled for 10:00 A.M. on May 3. It is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance of the Council member- 
ship at this meeting, the first since May 1942. 

Preceding the annual meeting, there will be a meeting of the 
delegates from constituent member organizations, to be held 
on May 2, beginning at 2 P.M. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee, at its meeting on October 6, 
1945, accepted the following new members: 


Constituent: 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(A transfer from associate membership ) 
Institutional: 
Bethlehem City Schools, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri 
Grosse Pointe Country Day School and Detroit University School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 
Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Seattle College, Seattle, Washington 
Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


With these additions, the membership of the Council as the 
RECORD goes to press is as follows: 


Ces ek ook oid sa édboeccdada 62 
NN 68 i in dd tlaneiasnecdas 50 
Institutional members................--ee. 729 
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In late November invitations to membership in the Council 
were extended to the institutions of higher education, school 
systems, and state departments of education which are eligible 
for such membership. It is the desire of the Executive Com- 
mittee that all eligible institutions and organizations become 
affliated with the Council, in order that it may be completely 
representative. 


STAFF 


Thomas N. Barrows, formerly president of Lawrence Col- 
lege, has accepted the directorship of a project to be under- 
taken by the Council which will be concerned with aiding 
schools and colleges to establish accrediting procedures to 
appraise the educational achievement of service men and 
women. This will include the granting of credit for various 
types of educational experiences gained in the armed forces. 

Robert D. Quick, who has been serving as a captain in the 
Army of the United States, associated with the editorial proj- 
ect of the United States Armed Forces Institute, has been ap- 
pointed manager of publications at the Council. Prior to his 
Army service Captain Quick was with Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Waring M. Hopkins, intern of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, is working with the Council through January 
1946. The Council now has the services of two unsalaried 
interns. 

Helen C. Hurley, who has served on the staff of the Coun- 
cil in various capacities during the past twenty-five years, was 
appointed assistant to the president by the Executive Commit- 
tee at its meeting on October 6. 

The following persons have joined the staff of the Com- 
mission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams, which is being directed by Alonzo G. Grace. 

M. M. Chambers, as assistant director and research as- 
sociate. Dr. Chambers has recently been released from the 
Army Air Forces, where he served as a major. He was pre- 
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viously with the American Youth Commission of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

Edward C. Elliott, president emeritus of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Dr. Elliott will conduct a study of the training of civil- 
ians under the jurisdiction of the various armed services. 

Henry C. Herge, formerly commanding officer of the col- 
lege training program, Wesleyan University; earlier he was 
supervising principal of the Bellmore, New York, public 
schools. Mr. Herge will act as assistant director of the study 
and carry on a study of the college and university training 
programs. 

Robert J. Matthew, formerly captain, Army Air Forces; 
on leave of absence, College of the City of New York; to do 
research in the foreign language field. 

John R. Miles, formerly lieutenant commander, S(A)T, 
USNR, Naval Air Test Center, Electronics Test Unit, 
Patuxent River, Maryland; prior to that he was research as- 
sociate at Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Mr. Miles will study the evaluation methods and 
procedures used by the armed services. 

Dorothy Schaffter, formerly professor of political science 
at Vassar College and president of Connecticut College for 
Women. Miss Schaffter is to make a study of the training 
programs for women in the armed services. 


GRANTS 
The following new grants have been made to the Council 
since the publication of the October issue of Tur Enuca- 
TIONAL RECORD: 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 
$ 3,000 toward the expenses of the meeting of the Canada—United 
States Committee on Education held October 12-14, 1945, 
and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 


Epwarp W. Hazen FouNDATION: 


$ 1,250 for the use of the Committee on Student Personnel Work 
in the preparation of brochures in the field of student 
counseling and guidance. 


T. 
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Fretp FouNDATION: 


$10,000 for the work of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security. Available for the year beginning October 1, 
1945, with the possibility of an extension for any unused 
portion of the grant to October 1, 1946. 


MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


The following Council committees have held meetings since 
the issuance of THE EDUCATIONAL REcoRD in October 1945: 
Committee on Education and Social Security, October 3; 
Washington 
Canada—United States Committee on Education, October 
12-14; Cleveland 
Committee on Student Personnel Work, October 18-19; 
Chicago 
Committee on Teacher Education, October 29-30; New 
York 
Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, November 12 and December 
10; Washington 
Committee on Youth Problems (jointly with the Com- 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government), November 12; Washington 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, November 
15-16; New York 
Steering committee of the Committee on School Plant 
Research, November 28; Washington 
Committee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, November 30; New York 
Committee on Filmstrips and Slide Projects, December 
4; Washington 
Committee on International Education and Cultural Re- 
lations, December 18; Washington 


GuIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Letters in great quantity from men and women in the 
armed services asking for information on schools, colleges, 
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and courses of study have reached the Council office during 
the past few months. The letters have come from military 
personnel in the United States, Europe, the South Pacific, 
Japan, and Korea, and from ships at sea. In addition, men 
and women recently discharged have come to the office in 
increasing numbers, seeking advice and assistance. 

The Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States, edited for the Council by 
Carter V. Good of the University of Cincinnati, has been 
an invaluable aid in answering these inquiries. Several 
unfortunate delays, including a trucking strike, considerably 
slowed the distribution of the Guide to the military services, 
Council members, and prospective purchasers. However, 
copies are now in the hands of educational advisers in the 
armed services, the Veterans Administration counselors, and 
others. Members of the Council have each received one copy. 


Tue United NaATIons EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The Council’s Committee on International Education and 
Cultural Relations and the Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education met jointly on December 18, 1945, to 
discuss the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) which was formulated in 
London during the first half of November, and to plan a 
program of action to acquaint individuals in American edu- 
cation and citizens generally with its organization and pro- 
visions. A group from the United States delegation which 
participated in the London Conference, technicians from the 
Department of State, the United States Office of Education, 
and members of the education press met with the two 
committees. 

The Council has published the constitution of UNESCO 
in its entirety as Bulletin No. 93 of Higher Education and Na- 
tional Affairs, so that it may receive as wide a circulation as 
possible. This distribution will reach more than five thou- 
sand persons. 
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STUDENT DEFERMENT 


Following earlier conversations, a conference was held by 
members of the Council staff with representatives of the Se- 
lective Service System, the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, and other government agencies regarding the 
previous recommendations of the Council for student defer- 
ment. 

The Selective Service System postponed induction of stu- 
dents enrolled in colleges and universities for the semester 
or quarter in which they become eighteen years of age. On 
November 26, 1945, it issued a revision of Local Board 
Memorandum No. 115, granting deferment for men who had 
been previously deferred on the basis of occupation in order 
that they might return to colleges and universities. 

The Council has submitted a questionnaire to 110 colleges 
and universities to determine the number of individuals who 
would be involved if postponement in induction for eighteen- 
year-olds was continued through the current academic year. 
In cooperation with the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, it is also securing similar data from a sampling of these 
institutions. In addition, through cooperation with the Office 
of Scientific Personnel of the National Research Council and 
the professional associations, a quick study is being made of 
shortages in these professional fields and the bearing of such 
data upon student deferment. With this information in hand 
further representations will be made through appropriate 
government channels for further extension in student defer- 
ment. 


HousiING 


In early November a sampling survey of housing for vet- 
erans on college and university campuses was completed. 
This study and a summary of the information in Guide to 
Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States, made by the National Housing Administration, re- 
vealed a rapidly increasing shortage, which is reaching acute 
proportions in many institutions. Many conversations have 
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been held with representatives of the National Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, and with individual members of Congress in an effort to 
obtain immediate relief (1) by passage of an appropriation 
by the Congress to implement Title V of the Lanham Act 
(to move temporary housing to areas of acute shortage, in- 
cluding colleges and universities) and (2) by having the 
Army, Navy, and other government agencies declare such 
housing as excess or surplus so that it may be moved to 
colleges or occupied by college students. 

The Council has also been actively interested in the per- 
manent housing program, and Francis J. Brown of the 
Council staff is serving on the National Housing Advisory 
Committee. Testimony has been presented to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Finance urging immediate action. 


REVISION OF PuBLic Law 346 


The Council has been continuously active in pressing for 
revision of Public Law 346 (the GI bill). Francis J. Brown 
testified before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
which was considering the revision, and many personal con- 
tacts have been established and maintained. One of the 
major points for which the Council has worked is the elim- 
ination of deductions from a possible future bonus of funds 
paid for veterans’ education. 


ARMY AND Navy ROTC 


Representatives of the Army and Navy met with the Com- 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Fed- 
eral Government to discuss both the interim ROTC programs 
and the long-range programs. The Council has been glad of 
this opportunity for close cooperation with the Army and 
Navy in these plans which so definitely affect colleges and 
universities. 


CoMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


On November 12 the Committee on Youth Problems met 
with the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education 
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to the Federal Government to draft a statement concerning 
compulsory military training. This statement formed the basis 
of testimony presented to the House Committee on Military 
Affairs by George F. Zook. The specific recommendations 
which Dr. Zook made were as follows: 

1. That House Resolution 325 asking for an immediate 
international agreement eliminating compulsory military serv- 
ice from the policies and practices of all nations be given 
serious consideration and favorably reported by this Com- 
mittee. 

2. That the Congress or the President appoint a national 
commission to study every aspect of total defense and make 
a report prior to any action on the question of compulsory 
military training. 

3. That definite quotas of minimum military needs to as- 
sure adequate national defense be determined and that every 
effort be made to meet such needs by voluntary enlistment. 

4. That beyond such measures we concentrate upon the 
fundamental and vital issue of world organization to preserve 
peace and security by strengthening the existing United Na- 
tions Organization. 





